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Editorial 





Our Advertisers 


W: THANK our advertisers for the part they have played in the main- 
tenance of the PEaBopy JouRNAL oF EpucaTion. They helped to 
establish the JourRNAL. Without them, it could not have survived. No 
journal of education can be a carefree institution. It is usually well 
indoctrinated in the ways and phases of poverty. Some very noble peo- 
ple subscribe for it; but its margins are protected, if at all, by its income 
from advertising. 


There is a great deal of lucrative and available advertising which 
never appears on the JOURNAL’S pages, it not being consonant with the 
purposes which the publication exists to promote. Our advertisers 
mainly are publishers of school and college textbooks. The printed 
page brings to focus man’s achievements in the Past and his hopes for 
the Future. Without it, the teacher would be baffled, and the student 
isolated from human culture’s main currents. We use no grandiloquent 
figure when we say that the teacher has marched down the centuries, 
leading a child with one hand and holding an open book in the other. 


We are grateful for our advertisers. We feel that they are in- 
dispensable agents of man’s onward movement. 
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The Objectives of a College 


E. J. ASHBAUGH 
Dean Emeritus, School of Education 
Miami University 


AD THIS QUESTION been put to anyone with college experience one 
| hundred fifty years ago, there would have been no difficulty in 
answering it. At that time there were no graduate schools, no col- 
leges of law, medicine, engineering, education, business administration, 
pharmacy, veterinary medicine, agriculture, to say nothing of schools 
of nursing, recreational leadership, home economics, etc., etc. A col- 
lege was a unitary institution with a single objective; namely, the edu- 
cation of young men who came to the college. Whether they were 
ultimately planning to go into law, medicine, the ministry, commerce, 
or be gentlemen of leisure, a college education meant an acquaintance- 
ship with the cultural heritage, particularly that found in the ancient 
languages of Rome and Greece. 

Today, we have a multitude of schools and colleges with a great 
variety of vocational objectives and yet, the ancient concept that the 
institution should be concerned about the education of the students who 
come to the campus is strong. We no longer think in terms of boys, 
alone, since almost as many girls go to college as boys. We no longer 
define education in terms of acquaintance with our cultural heritage, 
though even the most immediate vocationally minded institution has 
not entirely discarded that concept of the function of a college. Latin 
and Greek are no longer the media through which this knowledge is 
acquired, nor indeed the ancient writers the sources of material, but 
the concept that an educated man has some acquaintance with his cul- 
tural heritage has not been wholly dismissed by any college with which 
I am acquainted. 

We define education in a very different way today than did our fore- 
fathers. In the last three-quarters of a century we have learned a great 
deal about how people learn, the conditions advantageous for learning, 
the ways to motivate learning, but one fact has remained constant 
through all this time, and that is that we cannot give anyone an educa- 
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tion. Father may willingly and perhaps extravagantly pay for one; 
colleges may provide elaborately for the acquisition of an education by 
the student; but the student himself must do the learning. This is a 
situation as true today as it was at the opening of the nineteenth century, 
or at any other date which you may care to designate in the past. We 
have condensed the world in travel space to less than that of a county 
of that earlier period. We bring news and views from the uttermost 
parts of the earth into our homes and educational institutions in the 
twinkling of an eye. We almost inevitably are stimulated at almost any 
or at all hours of the day or night, but each must still do his own in- 
dividual learning. Under these conditions, what are the objectives of a 
college? 

For the purposes of this discussion, I am setting up four major ob- 
jectives of a college, the first of which has four divisions. I shall try 
to present them and still stay within reasonable time limits. 


The first objective of a college has always been, and should continue 
to be, the education of the students who come to the campus. That edu- 
cation, however, is not to be thought of wholly as an intellectual process, 
though no man is truly educated who has not a mental education or an 
education of the intellect. Consequently, one objective of the college 
is to stimulate the learning, and to make possible the learning, of facts, 
principles, relationships in a variety of fields of knowledge. Knowl- 
edge has become too extensive for any one individual to master it all. 
Yet the educated individual has some understanding of a variety of 
fields of knowledge. He knows something of the implications of those 
fields for modern life. He understands something of their contribution 
to his own welfare and to that of his state, his nation, and the world. 
And he has acquired the mental discipline by which he is able to analyze 
and synthesize data, separating established fact from hypothesis and 
propaganda, and thus be and feel at home with other educated human 


beings, even though the details of their fields of knowledge may be 
wholly unknown to him. 


‘This is mental, intellectual education. It is largely the type of edu- 
cation which our forefathers meant when they used the term education. 
It is tremendously significant when the facts and principles acquired 
are so related to living that the whole living process becomes more ra- 
tional and the power released thereby is utilized for the common good. 
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Unfortunately studies of college graduates do not show the greater 
leadership in and acceptance of social responsibilities that we have ex- 
pected to be the outcomes of a college education. Nevertheless, the 
education of the intellect must be a major part of this first objective 
of any college. 


During the last three-quarters of a century, we have gradually come 
to realize that there is a second phase of the education of a man which 
must be given consideration and hence must be an objective of a col- 
lege, and that is his physical being. In theory, at least, we no longer 
take health simply as a matter of course and accept our physical status 
as unalterable. Most colleges have put in one or two years of required 
physical education which puts our youth through a variety of physical 
exercises. But in a scientific age, we have been strangely unscientific 
in our evaluation of our physical education program. Largely we do 
not know whether or not those who go through this program are any bet- 
ter off in health than they would have been if they had not done so. 
We have been content to act on faith. We have learned much about 
nutrition, but in few places, indeed, have our colleges made the nutrition 
of its students a serious objective. We have learned a good deal about 
rest and sleep and fresh air and cleanliness and immunization, yet few 
of our colleges have made a knowledge of these things, or the develop- 
ment of health habits or the knowledge and understanding of the inter- 
relation of all of these factors with buoyant health, a major concern. 
With the increased tempo of our times, with the multiplication of stimu- 
lation and distraction and noise and danger, there is a greater need than 
ever before for an educated man to know, to understand, and to have 
made habitual in his life the conditions which make for physical health. 
I place this, then, as a second element which the college should include 
in the objective the education of the student. 


In recent years, particularly at the elementary and secondary levels, 
we have become increasingly aware of the fact that young people are 
social beings and that one of the greatest problems in life is that of 
living with other human beings. Consequently, I place third among the 
factors in the education of the college student his social education. By 
that, I mean a great deal more than simply how an individual meets 
another, how he will engage in social intercourse, how he will conduct 
himself in typical social situations, how to dance, play cards, make 
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dates, etc., all of which are important but none of which really gets 
down to the basic elements of human relations. A good while ago some- 
one said, “Politeness is to do and say the kindest thing in the kindest 
way.” There is real wisdom in that statement even though it smacks of 
our grandparents’ copybook morals and maxims, for kindness springs 
from consideration of others as worthwhile human beings. Our efforts 
in recent years toward greater tolerance, less racial prejudice, greater 
understanding, is all based on the primary assumption that there is a 
value and a worth inherent in each human being which should - be 
recognized and treated accordingly by all the rest of us. Many of our 
young people come to college today from homes where these basic truths 
are not taught. Some of them have come through schools where little 
attention has been given to these vital facts and hence, they have ac- 
quired but little of that which is so essential for broad, sound human 
relationships. I conclude, therefore, that the college should include 
among the factors which make for the education of its students a wise 
program of social education through which all students, regardless of 
how much they have learned before they have come to college, may 
during these highly formative early adult years fix attitudes which shall 
grow and develop toward the attainment of this goal. 


Could we for a generation or two give the time, the funds, the energy, 
the constructive study and thought to how to live with others, that we 
have given to the acquisition of wealth, to the discovery of the secrets 
of nature, to the development of the instruments of war, we might quite 
conceivably find the way to “peace on earth, good will to men.” Mean- 
while each college can develop a program in social education that will 
be cumulative in its effect while we seek ever better ways to build up 
local, state, national, and international understanding. 


I shall add a fourth factor in this objective of the education of a col- 
lege student. Man is not only an intellectual, a physical, and a social 
being; he is also a spiritual being, and the college cannot afford to 
neglect this among its objectives. Man, alone, of all creation, aspires. 
All human history shows him continually striving toward finer and 
higher ideals. These ideals, these higher concepts, are the measuring 
rods against which he evaluates his conduct. They are the beacons which 
determine the direction of his actions. They give purpose to his finest 
intellectual, physical, and social activities. No education is complete 
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without development along these lines. No college is satisfactory that 
does not have spiritual development among its objectives. 

I recognize that the home has a major responsibility here as it has 
in every other phase of the education of youth. But I also recognize 
that as the home has proved inadequate, the school at every level has 
accepted a responsibility and provides for that which youth has lacked. 
Likewise, I recognize that the Church has a major responsibility here 
but also that many youth come to college who have never been touched 
by the church and others who have gotten only a narrow, wholly in- 
adequate knowledge of the meaning of spiritual values. Since man’s 
ultimate achievement depends far more on his spiritual insights, stand- 
ards and aspirations than on his mental, physical or social; his eco- 
nomic, political or scientific achievements, I must include spiritual 
along with mental, physical and social in the total education of man. 
Hence, it becomes one phase of this first objective of a college. 

But a college has other obligations besides those to its campus stu- 
dents. It has an obligation to scholarship, to truth, and consequently, 
a second objective of any college should be research, the seeking after 
new truths, and new ways of utilizing, elaborating, expanding old 
truths. I recognize that not all college professors are mentally or tem- 
peramentally fitted for extensive research activity. They do not have 
the type of mind which is forever restless and must ever be inquiring 
into the how and why of all phases of the universe. Yet, practically 
every college professor can and should do some research for his own 
growth and development, for the vivification of his teaching, and for 
the stimulation of his students. Relatively few can engage in such re- 
search as shall contribute to startling discoveries such as atomic fission 
or an absolutely new law in the physical universe, but practically all 
faculty can engage in small pieges of research which will add to their 
own knowledge, which will be stimulating to their own students, which 
will result in better educational effort than if they do not. 

All research need not be at the graduate level. In fact, in nearly 
every undergraduate class there are at least a few individuals who 
would profit far more by being set to work learning the techniques of 
research and working on small problems than by the assignment of 
hundreds of pages of reading matter and listening to scores of lectures. 
Hence, I place as one of the objectives of the college, research on the 
part of both faculty and students. 
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A third objective of the college should be service, and service can- 
not be, or should not be limited, to the campus. We smile at the narrow- 
ness of the old deacon who prayed, “O Lord, bless me and my wife, 
my son John, and his wife, us four and no more.” Yet, a college which 
does not include service beyond the campus in its objectives is as 
narrowly self-centered as was the old deacon. A city or village in which 
the college is located should be a better community because the college 
is located there. The area around about in a radius of fifty or a hun- 
dred, or perhaps several hundred miles, should be much better because 
the college is in its midst than if it were not there. There should be a 
continuous two-way flow of problems and efforts at solution with both 
the community and the college furnishing problems and furnishing 
workers and ideas toward the solution of these problems. A college 
does not hold a monopoly on wisdom, but a college faculty and library 
should be a vast reservoir from which communities can get help on 
practically any problem of concern to them. Problems of school and 
community relationships; problems of recreation and adult education; 
problems of human relationships; problems of hygiene, sanitation, 
dietetics, child growth and development; problems of salesmanship, 
manufacture, advertising ;—economic problems, sociological problems. 
Practically every conceivable field of interest lends itself to community 
and college cooperation in solution and development. 


Colleges have tended to think too exclusively of their service objec- 
tive in terms of organized college courses given in extension or cor- 
respondence, and of the extension activities of agricultural colleges. 
More recently, some of the teachers colleges have thought of field service 
in terms of specific help to individual teachers in their teaching of par- 
ticular subject matter and the handling of particular school room prob- 
lem cases. Few of our institutions, however, have developed their 
possibilities in terms of the assistance individual faculty members and 
departments can render to communities within their own areas on all 
sorts of projects which may or may not involve college classes or col- 
lege credit. They are concerned with making human living and human 
relationships richer and more enjoyable. 


Neither have the colleges taken full advantage of the learning values 
for their own campus students in working on such projects. College 
students will leave the campus to live in a community. They should 
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know how to work with others in a community. They should be better 
prepared than those who have not gone to college to assist in a great 
variety of activities which are carried on in a community and through 
which the community becomes a better place in which to live. Hence, 
service beyond the campus should be a major objective of any college. 


My fourth major objective for a college is efficiency in the attain- 
ment of its own objectives. All too frequently we have set up fine 
objectives and then gone ahead in our accustomed traditional way with 
little concern as to whether we are making progress toward the objec- 
tives or whether any of these objectives are being reached. Our college 
administrators have all too often been greatly concerned about increased 
numbers and increased finances, feeling certain that the second is 
dependent upon the first. They have been greatly concerned with get- 
ting more and more of their faculty with more and more degrees. They 
have been concerned about internal organization of the institution, 
somehow believing the students and money and organization and train- 
ing of faculty would guarantee the securing of the objectives which they 
have set up. Each of these increases the difficulty of attaining objectives 
rather than guarantees them. Larger numbers of students mean greater 
heterogeneity. Higher trained faculty tend to make for greater individ- 
ualism and even increased money and organization of the institution 
may contribute to increased attention to finance and organization rather 
than to increased attention toward the attainment of objectives. 


Do not misunderstand me. I welcome increased numbers of our young 
people into our colleges because the percentage of our population who 
are college trained is far below what I believe it should be. I welcome 
money and organization and trained faculty as necessary in the caring 
for larger numbers of students. But I insist that a constant consideration 
of the college’s efficiency in moving toward its objectives should be 
a major objective of the institution itself. The more effectively an 
institution has contributed to the mental, physical, social and spiritual 
education of its students; the more effectively it has engaged in research 
and taught its students the spirit of research; the more effectively it has 
served its region as well as its campus; the more vigorously it has pur- 
sued the attainment of its own objectives,—the more attractive the in- 
stitution will be to students and to those who handle the finances which 
support higher education. 
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No activity on the part of a college administration will yield greater 
dividends than continuous, constructive stimulation of the staff and the 
student body toward the attainment of better goals, toward finding and 
producing evidence of such growth and attainment. Any man or 
woman worthy of being on a college faculty will respond to such leader- 
ship. Students worthy of the name will take pride in such achievement. 
As a worthy objective this last ranks well with all the others since it 
will contribute toward their achievement. 


“Rivers of Water” 


Dr. Leonidas W. Crawford is one of Peabody’s finest figures. For 
more than a quarter of a century he had been a clear and refreshing 
stream flowing through the Peabody years. He has read and written 
and lived poetry. The passages of Shakespeare and Shelley and Keats 
and Tennyson and Browning and Longfellow linger lovingly upon his 
tongue. He reads the Bible almost in ecstasy, and its spirit shines in 
the reading. 

Dr. Crawford’s book, Rivers of Water, is a poetic recapture of his 
years at Peabody with the poets and pupils. Its pages overflow with odes 
and lyrics, with the drama and the sonnet. David sings to Shakespeare, 
and Wordsworth points out a part of the way to Emerson and Whittier. 
Between poems, Dr. Crawford talks to his students and his tones are 
laden with love for them and for the poems he is bringing to them. 
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A Speeded Reading Program for 
High School Pupils 


ARVILLE WHEELER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


EFORE ATTEMPTING a paper on a speeded reading program for high 
B school pupils it is necessary to define the terms used. Reading, as 
used in this paper, means the process by which thought is obtained 
from printed symbols. Speeded, as here used, means to go forward at 
an ever increasing rate of speed. A speeded reading program, there- 
fore, is a program for obtaining thought from printed symbols at an 
ever increasing rate of speed. It is a program that should appeal to all 
types of pupils—the gifted, the normal, and the slow—because all types 
of pupils desire to get thought from printed symbols at an ever increas- 
ing rate of speed. 

The gifted pupil desires to get thought from printed symbols at an 
ever increasing rate of speed, because the more he reads in his chosen 
field the more he finds there is to be read to challenge his interests. If 
he is interested in astronomy, for example, he will read on that topic 
with avid interest. As new information is added to his ever increasing 
storehouse of knowledge, new thrills are added also, and the search for 
more knowledge goes on. From day to day he adds to his understanding, 
and as he observes his own mental growth he will want to read more 
and more. 

The normal or average pupil desires to get thought from printed 
symbols at an ever increasing rate of speed, because it is hard for him 
to compete with the gifted pupils in his class. He looks upon them with 
envy. One such pupil said to the writer recently, “What bowls me over 
is the fact that one or two members of my class do not ever have to 
crack a book and yet they make the best grades in the class.” There 
was envy in what he said. The pupil who is just average in mental 
ability will never be able to do what the gifted pupil will do, provided 
both pupils know how to read, because the gifted pupil has so much 
more with which to work. But he will be able to do more and to make 
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better grades if and when thought is obtained from printed symbols 
at an ever increasing rate of speed. 


The pupil who is slow will welcome any program that will enable 
him to make better grades after he understands what the program is 
and what it will do for him. However, the speeded reading program 
for him will be different from the speeded reading program for the 
gifted and the normal pupil. By the time the slow pupil reaches high 
school, unless there has been very careful guidance, he has met with 
failure so many times that the defeatist attitude has already been es- 
tablished. His case will not be easy to handle. 


The speeded reading program, when presented to high school pupils 
in the proper manner, makes it appeal to the gifted, the normal, and 
the slow pupils because it has something to offer to each of them with- 
out casting a stigma upon any of them. It is a program that all pupils 


can participate in, not a program just for a few who have not learned 
how to read. 


The Co-ordinator of the Speeded Reading Program 


The first problem a high school will encounter in attempting to set 
up a speeded reading program is that of finding a person to direct 
such a program. High schools fortunate enough to have a psychologist 
on the staff will, no doubt, turn to him as the logical person to in- 
augurate such a program, but the high school of average and below 
average size will have no such expert. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to find a person among the members of the staff or to employ an addi- 
tional staff member to act as reading co-ordinator. The person selected 
must be skilled enough in testing to direct the administering and scoring 
of tests and to direct the interpretation of test results; he must have 
a personality that appeals to high school pupils, and he must be able 
to work with other members of the staff, for all staff members must have 
a part in the speeded reading program. He must be given time to do 
the job, not just assigned another extra curricular activity to be done on 
a no-extra-time basis. 


The co-ordinator will direct the planning of the speeded reading 
program. The success or failure of the program will depend upon his 
ability to plan with people and to direct the work of people. 
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Selling the Program 


The first big job of the co-ordinator will be the selling of the pro- 
gram to the members of the teaching staff and to the pupils. There must 
be no misunderstanding as to what the program is designed to do; 
namely, enable all pupils to get thought from the printed page at an 
ever increasing rate of speed. It is a speeded reading program, not a 
remedial program, and the word remedial should never be used when 
speaking of it, although actually in dealing with pupils who have de- 
ficiencies in reading remedial techniques will have to be used. 

Faculty members will have to be convinced of the worth of the 
speeded reading program, and that will not be an easy job. Talk with 
them about participating in a speeded reading program and they are 
likely to reply to you, “But my job is that of teaching algebra, chemistry, 
history,” or what have you. They fail to realize that before any pupil 
can learn algebra or chemistry he must be able to get thought from 
printed symbols at an ever increasing rate of speed. 

In one high school where a speeded reading program had been in- 
augurated the principal said, after two tests had been given, and a third 
about to be, “There will be no more testing. These boys and girls have 
begun to complain about having to take so many tests. Besides,” he 
continued, “after all, we have to teach some subject matter.” He even 
made the excuse that parents had begun to complain about pupils 
having to take tests. The pupil who flinches every time extra work is 
given, the teacher who complains every time routine teaching is in- 
terrupted for things more worthwhile, the parent who complains every 
time something to improve the school is inaugurated, and the principal 
who keeps his ear open for complaints with the idea of appeasement in 
mind will have to be told the same thing. Promoting the speeded read- 


ing program is no easy task, but it can and must be done. 


The Testing Program 


The second big job of the co-ordinator will be that of directing the 
testing program. The testing program should include adequate mental 
testing; adequate testing for physical facilities needed in reading— 
good visual and auditory perception; and adequate testing of reading 
skills and habits. There should be a thorough diagnosis of test results. 


The co-ordinator of the speeded reading program must either test, 
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retest, and test again and again to the point where he is reasonably 
sure that his test results are accurate or else he must have competent 
persons test for him; the latter is preferable. 

It is futile to base the speeded reading program on results that are 
inaccurate. Allowance must be made for error and provision must be 
made for continuous re-testing. This is particularly true in the field of 
mental testing. 


Too many people believe that God has each individual tagged with an 
I.Q. that can be measured as accurately as a pound of beef can’ be 
weighed. Perhaps He does, and perhaps it could be measured just as ac- 
curately as pound of beef can be weighed if there were a measuring 
device as accurate for measuring it as there is for weighing meat. But no 
such measuring device has been discovered. The I.Q. as determined by 
the measuring devices now in use is not accurate. Caution must be ex- 
ercised in interpreting it. At best it is only an approximation, not an 
absolute. 

A case at point was called to the writer’s attention last semester. A 
high school Junior who was doing only slightly better than average 
work was under discussion. His counsellor remarked, “I believe he 
can do better work than he is doing, although his I.Q., as shown by the 
test he took on entering this school, is only 108. I think there was 
something wrong with that test. His I.Q. is higher than that.” The 
pupil had transferred from another school. His record was obtained 
from the school from which-he had transferred. From grades 7 through 
10 he had taken three intelligence tests. There was a different I.Q. 
score on each of the three tests. The scores were in the order in which 
the tests were taken 119, 121, 132, respectively. 


Instead of accepting any score made on an intelligence test as the 
1.Q., scores made on several such tests should be averaged. The aver- 
age score should then be treated as an approximation upon which to 
base some conclusion, for in the taking of any test there are things 
that cannot be measured—the pupil’s attitude toward the test, toward 
the school, toward the tester; his physical condition at the time the 
test was taken, and various other factors not known to the person who 
gives the test and records the results. 


Although mental tests are not infallible instruments and although 
several.tests may have to be given before even a close approximation 
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of the I.Q. can be obtained, the results of such tests will enable those 
in charge of the speeded reading program to classify the pupils into 
groups according to their ability to achieve. — 

Second in importance to mental testing, and in some instances super- 
seding it, is the importance of testing for physical defects that may 
tend to retard reading progress. 

It should be known, first of all, whether pupils have vision that is 
good enough for reading. If nature has failed to provide any pupil 
with good vision, science must supplement that which nature has pro- 
vided which will require, in some instances, fitting the pupil with 
glasses. ' 

After the mental and physical factors which may influence progress 
in reading or else retard it have been determined, the reading skills 
and habits that already have been established must be discovered. The 
mental and physical testing program must be followed, therefore, by 
a program of achievement testing. Both standardized tests and in- 
formal tests should be used. The results obtained by administering 
such tests should be supplemented by observations made by teachers 
and others who are in position to know the reading habits of pupils and 
the skills used by them. 


The Classification of Pupils 


On the basis of scores made on mental tests, pupils should be divided 
into three groups—gifted, average, and slow with many border-line 
cases cluttering about each of the three groups. But, such classification 
contains reading potential only; for among the gifted and the average 
there will be pupils who have not learned how to read. Further classi- 
fication is necessary. On the basis of scores made on achievement 
tests, pupils will be placed into two groups—readers and non-readers. 

The group of readers will be composed of pupils who are gifted and 
average in mental ability and who have mastered the skills in reading 
to the extent that they are doing satisfactory work in reading as meas- 
ured by standardized reading tests but not satisfactory in the sense 
that pupils are reading below the level that may be expected of them. 

The group of non-readers will be composed of pupils who are gifted 
and average in mental ability who for some reason have not learned 
how to read and pupils who are below average in mental ability and 
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who may never learn how to get thought from printed symbols, but the 
number of pupils in the latter classification will be smaller than is 
usually suspected. 


A Program for Gifted and Average Pupils Who Can Read 


Perhaps the most neglected pupil in the modern high school is the 
gifted or average pupil who has mastered the art of getting thought 
from printed symbols to the extent that he is able to do superior work 
in his subject matter courses. He becomes the type of pupil who is 
“able to get it without cracking a book,” and he does. A combination of 
mental ability and good teaching in the elementary grades has prepared 
him for a school life of ease, and most schools have been willing to let 
him enjoy it. He enjoys the honor of being outstanding in his classes. 
From his exalted position he looks down upon his less fortunate class- 
mates with an air of complaisance and self-satisfaction. He takes high 
school with ease and perhaps college in the same manner and goes out 
to fill an average or perhaps a mediocre position in life. What ex- 
perienced high school teacher does not recall such a pupil? 

What kind of a speeded reading program, should be provided for 
the gifted? The kind of program that challenges him to exert his best 
efforts. He should be required to read in keeping with his ability to 
read. 

In every subject-matter field there is ample reading material to keep 
the most gifted and the ablest pupil in class reading to the extent of 
his ability. He should be required to do it. The professor of psychology 
who gave a student a low grade on a paper that was fair and pencilled 
in the words “the score you made on the placement examination indi- 
cates that you can do better work than this” did that student a great fa- 
vor. He showed him that he could not get by with anything short of his 
best efforts. 

Since the high school has its pupils during a most strategic period, 
it must not let time be wasted. Lacking desirable facilities for vertical 
acceleration, the high school must provide opportunity for horizontal 
acceleration. Gifted pupils must have an opportunity to broaden their 
interests—spread out, as it were, in the fields of their special interests. 

In order to provide a balanced reading program for such pupils, the 
subject-matter teachers should each prepare a list of books to be read 
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in his respective field. The amount of time that can be spent in reading 
such books should be estimated and each respective teacher should 
determine from the list of books he has the books that are to be read 
over and above the reading that is to be done by all pupils in class. 
Provision should be made for wide reading in the particular field of 
the pupil’s interest even if it means that one teacher must yield reading 
time to another. If the pupil is interested in reading in the field of 
physics, let him read in that field. 

Just how long should the reading list be? Should a book a week be 
required? Two books a week? A book each day? One such reading 
list given to a group of high school juniors to be read during the sum- 
mer vacation contained 36 books, among them the Bible in its entirety. 
Were they read? Yes, by at least one pupil whom the writer knew, but 
the pupil was exceptional as well as gifted. 

To promote a speeded reading program for gifted and normal pupils 
who know how to read, the high school needs to do little more than 
provide an abundance of worthwhile reading materials. Ample ma- 
terials plus proper encouragement from teachers will provide sufficient 
motivation. 


A Program for Gifted and Average Pupils Who Cannot Read 


In the average high school, grades 9 through 12, will be found gifted 
and average pupils who read on a level below the ninth grade. This 
group of pupils will be composed of at least half the number of pupils 
remaining in the student body after the gifted and average pupils who 
can read have been taken from it. What type of reading program 
should be provided for this group of pupils? 

The program provided for these pupils should be two-fold. It should 
be an individual program as well as a program for group instruction. 

Every pupil who is retarded two or more grades should be given 
individual instruction. A complete case history of each pupil should 
be constructed. The case history should disclose all of the information 
yielded by the testing program. It should reveal any physical deficien- 
cies that may need to be corrected as well as any emotional blocks that 
may need to be overcome. The first step in working with the individual 
should be the correction of any physical deficiencies that can be cor- 
rected and the removal of any emotional blocks that can be removed. 
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The first step in the correction of reading deficiencies is the removal of 
the cause of such deficiencies. 

Individual work should be provided in keeping with individual needs. 
Such work may call for the use of considerable mechanical equipment 
and the use of books on the pupils’ interest level written down to his 
grade level, but the lack of mechanical equipment should not prevent 
his inauguration of the individual program. Much individual work 
can be accomplished with nothing more than good books with which to 
work. 

In individual work, as in group work, motivation is a big factor. 
The pupil must be motivated. He must be encouraged to put forth his 
best efforts. He must not get the idea that he is going to learn how to 
read by the use of magic. On the contrary, he must be told and shown 
graphically from time to time that progress is in direct proportion to 
effort expended; that there is no royal road to learning how to read. 

Much could be said with regard to the teacher who is to be in charge 
of individual instruction. Suffice it here to say that she must know re- 
medial techniques and methods, must have a love for children, and 
must be devoted to the cause of making good readers out of poor ones. 


For effective group work, the pupils should be divided into groups 
according to their various abilities to read. All pupils who read below 
the seventh-grade level should be grouped together, pupils reading on 
the seventh-grade level should be grouped together, and pupils maneing 
on the eighth-grade level should be grouped together. 


Pupils in the below-average group in regard to mental ability should 


be brought into these respective groups according to their ability to 
read. 


The instruction given to these groups should be the same type of 
instruction given in regular reading classes on the respective grade level 
plus such remedial instruction as may be needed in and suitable to 
the group situation. 

Further reading instruction must be provided these pupils in the 
subject-matter fields. Each subject-matter teacher should become fa- 
miliar with the case record of each pupil and should teach the reading 
skills needed in his subject-matter field, as the teaching of reading is 


every teacher’s job. Every teacher must lend a helping hand in the 
speeded reading program. 
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A Program for the Below-Average-in-Mental-Ability Pupil 


In every high school will be found some pupils—not as many as is 
often suspected—who do not have the mental ability to read on the 
high school level. The case history, already referred to, will help 
identify these pupils. On the basis of such information as the case his- 
tory will contain the persons in charge of the speeded reading program 
should decide upon the type of program that is needed. It may well be 
that the only type of program that can be offered is a program based 
on the reading of books on the pupils’ interest level written down to his 
reading level, as no amount of nurture will ever be able to supply that 
which nature has denied. 

But persons responsible for the speeded reading program must care- 
fully guard against classifying any pupil below his actual mental level. 
He should be given the benefit of every doubt. He must be helped to 
make the greatest use of all he has with which to read, and anything 
that is done to help any other pupil to read that can be used in helping 
the below-average-in-mental-ability pupil to read must be done for him. 
He is entitled to such instruction. 


Scheduling Time for the Speeded Reading Program 


The matter of finding time in the daily schedule for the speeded 
reading program is no small problem. The daily schedule is already 
full. Both teachers and pupils are loaded to capacity. Where is the 
time to be found for such a program? 


In the opinion of the writer, finding time for the speeded reading 
program is just a matter of “putting first things first.” There is nothing 
more important than teaching a pupil how to read. His success in the 
subject-matter fields, and in life as well, depends upon his ability to 
read. 


If the only time available for teaching a twelfth-grade pupil who 
reads on the seventh-grade level how to read is to be found during the 
period he is in the fourth year English class, he should be taken out of 
that class and taught how to read, for reading instruction will be worth 
much more to him than instruction in English, whatever its nature. If 
the only time available for teaching a pupil how to read is the period 
he ordinarily spends in study hall he should be taken out of the study 
hall and taught how to read. If finding a period for speeded reading 
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instruction means “cutting down” on the length of the recitation period, 
each period should be reduced sufficiently to provide a period daily for 
speeded reading instruction. If finding a period for speeded reading 
instruction means abolishing the ECA period for pupils who need such 
instruction, the period should be abolished. There is ample time for 


teaching pupils how to read. Schools interested in doing the job will 
find time to do it. 
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Today's Challenge to 
Science Teaching 


LELAND WILSON 
Georgia Teachers College, Statesboro 


CIENCE TEACHING in American colleges has been markedly successful 
\ in the training of scientists, engineers, and technicians. It has not 
been equally effective in the development of widespread public 
understanding of science. This state of affairs is not a desirable one 
for our times. Professional scientists must be trained in increasing 
numbers, but it is equally important that all the people be given some 
fundamental understanding of science and the methods by which 
scientists operate. The development of this understanding constitutes 
a major challenge to science teaching today. Science is becoming so 
involved in our economics, our government, and in our daily lives that 
it must be dealt with in an intelligent manner lest it destroy us. We 
should not continue having major decisions involving scientific matters 
made by a few individuals without public understanding or discussion. 


Throughout all history men have shown a tendency to look upon 
things which they have not understood as magic. This same tendency 
seems to operate in the public attitude toward science today. An alarm- 
ingly large number of people regard science as magic which they make 
no attempt to understand. In fact, many have the notion that all scien- 
tific ideas are beyond the grasp of average people and that one must be 
a near-genius to have any understanding of scientific matters. 


Why is it that the majority of Americans look upon science as some- 
thing beyond the understanding of the average citizen? Our concen- 
tration upon specialization is certainly responsible in part. Science has 
been neglected in the elementary and high schools and science teaching 
in the colleges has been directed, for the most part, toward training 
those who will be scientists or those whose trade or profession requires 
some technical understanding of science. We have neglected the scien- 
tific education of the average citizen to such an extent that many college 
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graduates have no appreciation of the methods, purposes, or possibili- 
ties of science. Most introductory science courses in colleges, and even 
in high school, have been designed to develop a foundation for more 
specialized work in one particular science and may give relatively little 
understanding of what science is really like and how scientists work. 
Facts, principles, and laws are usually covered so rapidly and demon- 
strated with such apparent ease and infallibility that the student may 
completely misunderstand the methods by which such knowledge was 
secured. 

We have fostered the notion that the primary purpose of science is 
to make man’s life physically comfortable in terms of gadgets, ma- 
chines, drugs, and packaged foods. In recent days, many have come 
to look upon science primarily as an instrument of military strength 
and as a necessity for survival in the modern world. Our science teach- 
ing has been little concerned with the importance of science in the great 
intellectual adventure of man or with its impact upon social conditions. 


Science should have a prominent place in the general education of 
citizens who will not be scientists or technicians. This general educa- 
tion in science will probably not be achieved to the desired degree by 
subjecting such persons to courses in science designed for the training 
of specialists ‘in science. Such general education as is needed in science 
will be best achieved by courses having this purpose and no other. The 
idea of science courses for general education in colleges had its begin- 
ning about 1925 and has grown slowly but steadily since that time. 
A study of 720 four-year colleges over the nation in 1948 found 59 
per cent of them teaching some type of general education science course.” 
These courses, which are offered as a part of a program of general 
education during the first two college years, usually sacrifice some of 
the fact-content of the beginning science course in order to concentrate 
on developing understanding of the methods of science and the work 
of scientists. The historical development and social significance. . of 
science also receive much attention in many of these courses. 


Some months ago the writer completed a study of general education 
science courses in Southern Association Colleges which indicated that 
these colleges have not fully accepted such courses and have been slow 


* Robert A. Bullington, “A Study of College Science Courses Designed for General Edu- 
cation,” Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Northwestern University, 1949. 
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to develop them. During the 1950-51 school year 47.8 per cent of all 
junior and senior colleges in the Southern Association were offering 
science courses designed specifically for general education. Forty per 
cent of the senior colleges have integrated science courses, which in- 
clude subject matter from two or more sciences, and eleven per cent 
of them have single-science courses designed specifically for general 
education. Forty-five per cent of these courses have been established 
since 1945 and more were established in 1950 than in any other year. 
The teachers colleges have shown more interest in this field than have 
other types of colleges as indicated by the fact that 76 per cent of the 
teachers colleges have such courses. 


Fourteen senior colleges and seven junior colleges in this group are 
definitely planning or considering the introduction of general educa- 
tion science courses in the near future. According to the deans of the 
institutions, senior colleges not offering general education science are 
about equaJly divided on the desirability of some new approach to 
science teaching for general education, but the junior college deans are 
definitely of the opinion that some changes would be desirable. 


A total of fifteen colleges in this group have discontinued general 
education science courses after trying them for periods of from one 
to fourteen years. The two major reasons for the failure of these 
courses to succeed seem to have been, lack of support by science facul- 
ties and administrative difficulties with transfer of credits and their use 
in meeting graduation requirements in science. Science teachers have, 
in many cases, looked upon these courses as an attempt to “water 
down” their teaching field. 


Credits for general education science courses are not good “educa- 
tional currency” for meeting science requirements for graduation in 
Southern Association Colleges. Approximately 50 per cent of the senior 
colleges and 66 per cent of the junior colleges allow such credits to 
count toward minimum science requirements for graduation without 
reservation. An additional eight per cent of the senior colleges and four 
per cent of the junior colleges will so honor these credits if the courses 
have laboratory work. The faith in the value of laboratory work for 
all, regardless of future vocation, is strong indeed. 


The credits for general education science courses are only fairly well 
accepted for transfer as electives. Eighty-five per cent of all the junior 
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and senior colleges in this group will accept them without question for 
transfer from accredited colleges as electives. The acceptance of trans- 
fer credits by colleges is governed to a considerable extent by tradition, 
and subjects which deviate from the established pattern often have dif- 
ficulty in gaining recognition. It is clear that general education science 
courses have not been completely accepted as “academically respect- 
able” subjects in Southern Association Colleges. It is not likely that 
these courses will be developed widely, especially in the junior col- 
leges, unless they can gain acceptance as legitimate courses for transfer 
purposes and for meeting science requirements for graduation. The 
attitude of many junior colleges is expressed in a comment from a dean 
of one of these institutions, “We regard the general science courses as 
being most worthwhile. . . . However, the main control on course offer- 
ings is their transfer quality to senior colleges.” 

Perhaps it is trite to say that some understanding of science is im- 
portant for all citizens, however, few will deny that a lack of under- 
standing of science is common today, even among college educated men 
and women. The very existence of science, which is based upon freedom 
of inquiry, depends upon public understanding and support. The ten- 
dency in the postwar years to regard scientific discoveries as military 
secrets which will assure our security and to regard science as the ex- 
clusive province of a few experts threatens the foundations of science. 
The increasing attention which the Federal Government will devote to 
scientific research in the years ahead will necessitate decisions by a 
people with a considerable understanding of science. The freedom of 
investigation, so necessary to scientific progress, may not be easily 
maintained in the midst of an international atomic arms race. Those 
of us who are engaged in the teaching of science will do well to examine 
our responsibility for the scientific education of all citizens lest we ex- 
pend all our efferts upon the commendable task of training scientists 
who will be unable to work in an atmosphere of ignorance and in- 
tolerance toward science. 
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Confusion and Conflict in 
Educational Theory: An Analysis 


HUGH C. BLACK 
Rice Institute 
Houston, Texas 


ONFLICTING THEORIES of education have given rise to a confusing 
situation for beginning students of education, practitioners, and 
pupils. Seeking basic tenets, principles, and a philosophy which will 

guide his current thinking and later practice, the educational neophyte 
faces a problematic world of conflicting theories of education. One 
theory as to the nature of education says one thing; another theory says 
the opposite is true. Consequently, the bewildered student does not 
know what to believe. At least such a student knows that there are 
conflicting theories of education. The less fortunate student receives 
a biased, one-sided account of the nature of education. He also faces 
confusion, but his confusion is deferred until such time as he begins 
his teaching experience and observes his fellow teachers practicing 
their art on the basis of a different philosophy. Teachers in the field like- 
wise face confusion. One teacher’s practices are guided by one phil- 
osophy; another teacher’s, by a different and conflicting theory. One 
school may have one philosophy of education; another school, an en- 
tirely different philosophy. Inevitable is the spread of this confusion 
to the pupils. For the pupil sadly discovers that his response and con- 
duct under one teacher, or in one school, are termed excellent, while the 
. same response and conduct under a different teacher, or in a different 
school, are rated as poor. A cloud of confusion hovers over the field 
of education at the present time. 

The purpose of this paper is to analyze the conflicting theories of 
education which have contributed to this state of bewilderment on the 
part of students, teachers, and pupils. What are these conflicting theories 
of education? What are their distinguishing characteristics? What are 
their shortcomings? Can a basis for resolving the conflicts which will 
lead to a broader, more inclusive point of view be discovered? With 
these questions this paper will deal. 
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The two most extreme theories of education which have caused the 
greatest conflict and confusion are Traditionalism and Progressivism. 
While Dewey and Kandel best delineated the conflict between these 
two theories of education over a decade ago, a briefer summary con- 
trast of the two theories is in order and suffices for our purposes. Tra- 
ditionalists hold that education is a formation from without, “a process 
of overcoming natural inclination and substituting in its place habits 
acquired under external pressure.” Vehemently opposed to this con- 
ception of education, Progressivists maintain that education is a de- 
velopment from within based on natural endowment. Traditionalists 
believe that education is a transmission of the social heritage from the 
older generation to the younger generation. To them education is what 
it was from earliest times to the time of Rousseau: the direct handing 
on to the younger generation of the ideas, beliefs, standards, rules of 
conduct, and culture of the older generation. Contrary to this con- 
ception of education is the statement by the Progressivists that educa- 
tion is a matter of the development of the individual. Taking their cue 
from Rousseau and subsequent educational theorists, the Progressivists 
maintain that the young do‘not become educated by passively receiving 
the social heritage from the elders. Rather the young become educated 
by acting upon and reacting with the environment and in the process 
gaining their own experience, knowledge, and skills. And so the con- 
flict continues. To the conception that education is a preparation for 
life is opposed the conception that education is life. To the reliance of 
the Traditionalists upon textbooks as the depositories of the social 
heritage and upon teachers as the instruments for the transmission of 
the social heritage is opposed the Progressivists’ minimizing of the 
importance of books and of teachers. The-emphasis of the Progressivists 
is upon activity, self-activity, conjoint activities, the physical manipula- 
tion of objects, and upon pupil-planning. The child in the Progressive 
school is out-going, vigorous, enthusiastic, even boisterous. The child 
educated according to the theory of Traditionalism is in-going, recep- 
tive, passive, docile, and obedient. Strict discipline characterizes the 





*John Dewey, Experience and Education, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938, pp. 
1-6. 


I. L. Kandel, Conflicting Theories of Education, New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938, pp. 20-26. 


*Dewey, op cit., p. 1. 
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school of the Traditionalists; mild or non-existent is the discipline of 
the Progressive school. The Traditional school is subject and teacher 
centered; the Progressive school, child-centered. 

It is no wonder that the field of education is in conflict and confusion. 
No wonder the student of education is bewildered and seeks guidance 
out of this chaos of confusion. His problem is critical. What is educa- 
tion really and truly? Is it truly what the Traditionalists say it is, or 
is it what the Progressivists say it is? The answer is that neither extreme 
theory gives an adequate account of the nature of education. 

Traditionalism is inadequate because the product of Traditional 
education is inadequate. According to Morrison,’ the daily lesson, lesson- 
hearing, ground-to-be-covered, time-to-be-spent, passing-grade theory of 
Traditionalism produces inadequate individuals. It produces individuals 
with the “what-do-I-do next” or the “that’s-what-it-says-in-the-book” 
attitude. Pupils under Traditionalism make adaptive responses and do 
not undergo adaptive changes. Their learnings do not become integrated 
components of their personalities. Instead they develop spurious per- 
sonalities and have only the vague beginnings of learning. Since Tra- 
ditionalism produces inadequate individuals, it is inadequate as a 
theory of education. 

Progressivism is inadequate for the same reason. Darlings of change; 
seekers after the novel in a changing and precarious universe; masters 
of nothing, neither the ability “to think effectively, to communicate 
thought, to make relevant judgments, nor to discriminate among values” ; 
children of delinquency; directionless victims of chance blown hither 
and yon by the whims of the moment and their own needs and im- 
mediate satisfactions — these were and are the products of extreme 
Progressivism. Since the product of Progressivism is inadequate, Pro- 
gressivism as a theory of education is inadequate. 

Traditionalism and Progressivism are inadequate theories of educa- 
tion for a more compelling reason: each theory takes into account only 
one aspect of education, not the whole of education. The history of 
education reveals that there have been two views as to the nature of 
education. Predominant from earliest times to the time of Rousseau and 
continuing into the present, one view conceives of education as the 
transmission of the social heritage. The other view, initiated by Rous- 





*Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 52-62. 
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seau, conceives of education as a matter of individual development. 
It is recognized that there are other factors which determine whether 
a theory may be called Traditionalism or Progressivism. But, in the 
main, it is proposed that the amount of emphasis placed upon these two 
conceptions of the nature of education determines whether or not the 
theory may be called Traditionalism or Progressivism. An undue and 
exclusive emphasis upon education as transmission of the social heritage 
results in the extreme view of Traditionalism. An undue and exclusive 
emphasis upon education as individual development results in the 
equally extreme view of Progressivism. This is the critical distinction 
between Traditionalism and Progressivism: one emphasizes education 
as transmission of the social heritage; the other emphasizes education as 
individual development. Both Traditionalism and Progressivism are 
inadequate theories of education because each theory gives only a par- 
tial account of what education is. Traditionalism discounts individual 
development; Progressivism overlooks the social heritage as an im- 
portant aspect of education. Is not education both transmission of the 
social heritage and individual development? 


Having reached the stage of seeing the inadequacy of these two con- 
flicting theories of education, the student must be cautioned against dis- 
carding them in their entirety. There is an element of teuth in Tra- 
ditionalism. Education is the transmission of the social heritage, but it 
is more than this. It is also individual development. Likewise, there is 
an element of truth in Progressivism. Education is individual develop- 
ment, but it is more than this alone. It is also the transmission of the 
social heritage. The student should recognize that since education deals 
with man, a tremendously complex creature, there is ample room for the 
play of many seemingly contradictory principles. He must see that edu- 
cation is not a disjunctive but a conjunctive matter and that the way 
out of educational confusion lies in adopting a “both-and” rather than 
an “either-or” viewpoint. 

Both theories, then, are inadequate; for each gives only a partial ac- 


count of the whole of education. Each theory fails to see education 
steadily and as a whole. 


The student seeking guidance out of educational confusion will find 
theories of education more tenable than either Traditionalism or Pro- 
gressivism. Representative of these theories are the learning-product 
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theory and the learning-process theory, to which the analysis now turns. 


The learning-product theory as to the nature of education has its 
source in the educational theory of Herbart and its development in 
the writings of the German Herbartians and of such American writers 
as Charles DeGarmo, Charles and Frank McMurry, F. W. Parker, S. C. 
Parker, C. H. Judd, and H. C. Morrison. This theory is closely related 
to Essentialism, which arose in February, 1938, as a reaction to extreme 
Progressivism. It opposes Traditionalism; yet, when carried to its ex- 
treme limit, the learning-product theory becomes that of Traditionalism. 


The writings of the late Henry C. Morrison best exemplify the learning- 
product theory. 


The learning-process theory of education has its source in Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, and Froebel and its development in such writers as William 
James, G. Stanley Hall, John Dewey, W. H. Kilpatrick, J. L. Childs, B. 
H. Bode, and Harold Rugg. When carried to its extreme limit, the 
learning-process theory becomes that of Progressivism. The most com- 
plete and representative statement of the learning-process theory is that 
of John Dewey. 


Morrison’s learning-product theory of education is more tenable than 
either Traditionalism or Progressivism, for it is a more adequate account 
of education. Morrison does not commit the error of Traditionalism 
and Progressivism in giving an exclusive emphasis to one aspect of edu; 
cation only. He emphasizes the transmission of the social heritage, but 
he does not do so to the same extent as extreme Traditionalists. He 
takes into account, but does not emphasize, the individual develop- 
ment which extreme Progressivists emphasize exclusively. Moreover, 
Morrison’s account of education includes an additional aspect of edu- 
cation: the product of education. According to Morrison, personality is 
the product of education. Each learning mastered by the pupil results 
in a product, a new attitude of understanding or appreciation, a new 
ability, or a skill, which is expressed as an accretion to personality. 
This product of education and the transmission of the social heritage 
are the aspects of education emphasized by Morrison. But he does take 
into account individual development and the process or method of 





“See Hugh C. Black, “The Learning-Product and the Learning-Process Theories of Edu- 


cation: An Attempted Synthesis,” Doctor’s Dissertation, The University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, May, 1949. 
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education. Consequently, his theory is more tenable than either Tradi- 
tionalism or Progressivism. 


Those readers of Morrison who see only the transmission of the social 
heritage and the product of education emphasis lay themselves open to 
the errors of extreme Traditionalism. Those fail who heed only the 
emphasis placed upon the transmission of the social heritage and inter- 
pret this to mean transmission in unchanged form and without modi- 
fication to the needs and capacities of individual children living in a 
particular community at a particular time. They fail to recognize that 
education as a process is the contact between a mature person and an im- 
mature person by which the immature person is guided through certain 
assimilative material which generates within him certain learning- 
products which are retained as integrated components of his personality. 
They consider education as a mere matter of passing on directly to the 
young certain information. Education to them becomes a matter of 
telling and being told, of lesson-learning and lesson-hearing. Students 
of their type of erroneous education have spurious personalities, can- 
not act without being told what to do next, cannot meet situations ade- 
quately, do not cultivate life at its higher levels, and make little or no 
contribution to the advance of civilization. 


Dewey’s learning-process theory of education is also more tenable 
than either Traditionalism or Progressivism; for it, too, is a more ade- 
quate account of education. He, as Morrison, does not commit the error 
of Traditionalism and Progressivism in giving an exclusive emphasis to 
one aspect of education alone. Dewey emphasizes individual develop- 
ment, but he does not do so to the same extent as extreme Progressivists. 
He takes into account, but does not emphasize, the transmission of the 
social heritage which Traditionalists emphasize exclusively. Further- 
more, Dewey, as Morrison, brings from the penumbra of educational 
theory into bright light an additional aspect of education. This is the 
conception of education as a process. Dewey’s emphasis is upon the 
method of education, the way in which the young come into likeminded- 
ness with the older generation, with communicating, directing, and grow- 
ing. But he does take into account transmission of the social heritage, 
and his theory implies personality as the product of education. Dewey’s 
theory, then, is more tenable than either Traditionalism or Progres- 
sivism. 
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Dewey’s learning-process theory of education, however, contains a 
hazard. There is the danger that neophytes, and even mature persons, 
in education will see only those portions of Dewey’s writings which 
emphasize individual development and the process of education and 
thus become susceptible to the errors of extreme Progressivism. Some 
readers of Dewey heed the emphasis upon individual development, 
activity, doing, social participation, and the process of education. They 
fail to take into account Dewey’s conception of education as a necessity 
of life—the conception that society exists, continues, and renews itself 
in the degree in which the life-customs of the group are transmitted to 
the young. They fail to interpret Dewey’s term “habit” as implying per- 
sonality, and they fail to give adequate attention to the product of edu- 
cation. The result is inevitable. The world becomes a world of change. 
There is nothing to transmit to the young today, for tomorrow will 
change; and what is learned today will not be applicable in the changed 
world of tomorrow. Hence there can be no preparation for tomorrow. 
To live from moment to moment without thought of tomorrow becomes 
the be-all and end-all of life. There is no need of grafting into the child 
of today a system of values, a structure of attitudes, understandings, ap- 
preciations, abilities which the race has learned in its higher levels of 
attainment to be relatively stable and enduring and necessary for right 
living. For nothing is stable, enduring, or permanent. Learning is held 
to the lower level of physical activity, of physical occupation with 
things. The child is prevented from cultivating life at what for him, 
his age, and stage of development constitutes life at its higher levels. 
He is denied the opportunity of cultivating the life which the race has 
found to be higher and more enriching. The result is a world peopled 
by juveniles. The result may be a regression of civilization. 


This analysis reveals that there are four main types of recent theory 
as to the nature of education. It further discloses that there are at least 
four aspects of education: transmission of the social heritage, individual 
development, education as a product, and education as a process. The 
beginning student may emphasize exclusively education as the trans- 
mission of the social heritage, in which case he becomes a Traditionalist 
subject to the errors of extreme Traditionalism. Or he may emphasize 
exclusively education as a matter of the development of the individual, 
in which case he becomes a Progressivist subject to the errors of extreme 
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Progressivism. Finding these extreme theories unsuitable, he may re- 
tire to the more tenable grounds of the learning-product and learning- 
process theories. If he emphasizes education as the transmission of the 
social heritage and the product of education, while taking into account 
education as individual development and the process of education, he 
will become a member of the learning-product school of thought. If he 
emphasizes education as individual development and the process of 
education, while taking into account the transmission of the social 
heritage and the product of education, he will become an advocate of 
the learning-process theory. Even though he adopt one of these points 
of view, there yet remains in the mind of the student doubt and con- 
fusion. He faces these questions: Have I the right perspective? Am I 
giving the right emphasis to these aspects of education? Is not the 
other emphasis just as valid and equally justifiable? Is there not a 
broader, more inclusive point of view which shows the proper relation of 
these aspects of education? 


I propose that there is an answer to the last question and that there 
is a way out of educational confusion. The way out lies in adopting a 
“both-and” rather than an “either-or” point of view. It consists in 
recognizing that education is neither transmission of the social heritage 
alone, nor individual development alone; neither a product nor a pro- 
cess alone; but education is both transmission of the social heritage 
and individual development, both a product and a process. The way out 
is that of seeing the right relation of transmission of the social heritage 
to the subject-matter of education and personality as the product of 
education and in seeing the relation of individual development to the 
process and method of education. The field of education needs a better 
definition of education than it now has and a clear statement of the 
relationship of the main aspects of education. 
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Professional Jargon: A Remedy 


JOHN WALTON 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 


URING A RECENT CONFERENCE of professional educators, an intel- 
ligent, but bewildered, layman rose to his feet and, in all sincerity, 
asked, “What do you gentlemen mean by the word ‘experience’? 

I have heard it used all evening as a noun and as an adjective. Does 
the word have some special and esoteric meaning for you, or are you 
using it in its everyday sense?” An embarrassing and painful silence 
followed his question. No one gave him an answer. He went away won- 
dering why his question had brought the meeting to a full stop. Had 
he inadvertently pried into a trade secret which he, as an outsider, had 
no right to know? Had a display of his own ignorance created the em- 
barrassment? Or, were the educators themselves unable to explain what 
they meant by the term? 

The word “experience” does have a special meaning in modern 
education. While the followers of John Dewey and of the experimental- 
ist philosophy may be self-conscious about philosophical discussion, they 
consider ordinary experience of everyday living as the ultimate reality. 
The word has an ontological finality about it that gives it tremendous 
value. When the experimentalist uses the word “experience”, he is re- 
ferring to the basic reality, beyond which no on may go. When the 
phrase “group of experiences in how children learn” is substituted for 
the traditional “course in child psychology,” the activity should become 
much more important. In the former, one is in touch with final things, 
while in the latter, if the course is particularly good, one can hope 
only to skirt the fringes of ultimate truth. When one has an “experience” 
he is at the very heart of the nature of things. 

The experimentalist philosophy, known also as instrumentalism, and 
generally as pragmatism, is distinguished by profound ideas and by a 
deceptively commonplace terminology. The words of common, everyday 
speech are used, and graceless and uncouth phrases have been manu- 
factured to express new ideas. The old, commonplace names of things 
have found themselves in the urbane society of letters, and they have 
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often appeared gauche, indeed. In the field of philosophy, the term- 
inology of experimentalism has avoided the appearance of jargon, 
probably because of the limited attention given to it, or because philos- 
ophers were able to transmute its baser phrases into something that re- 
sembled the pure gold of traditional philosophical language. But in 
education, the language of experimentalism holds almost exclusive 
rights, and it stands out unadorned, monotonous, and unvaried. 


The inelegance of the language alone has hardly been responsible 
for the criticism of the speech and writing of our profession. Sociology 
has as many words of the jargon variety. And while it may sound 
learned, what could be more awkward than the language of the psychol- 
ogists? Certainly pedagese contains nothing worse than “conditioning” 
or “phonation.” The hollowness of pedagese is the result of philosopical 
naivete. Although they may understand modern education in practice, 
too many educators are not literate in the philosophy that underlies their 
practice, and they are forced to rely on the cliches by which we are now 
known and recognized. Experimentalists may look with suspicion on 
the recommendation that a systematic study of philosophy, particularly 
of the philosophy of John Dewey, be made a requirement in the educa- 
tion of teachers, but such a course is necessary if they are to understand 
the philosophy of modern education well enough to talk intelligibly 
about it. While Dewey insists that the problems of philosophy arise in 
practice and that the only test of the solution of these problems is the 
final account that such a solution gives of itself in practice, he says 
nothing against making a functional distinction between theory and 
action. That distinction should not sever the intrinsic connection between 
the two, but the emphasis, at times, must fall on one or the other. In 
the training of teachers, some systematic study of experimentalism as a 
philosophy should be required. 


The average student approaches the study of education with a 
philosophical set that impedes his understanding of the subject. If he 
has had formal training in philosophy, it has usually been an under- 
graduate course in the history of the subject that has left him with 
a great deal of information, but with little understanding of what he 
needs to know. Even if he has had extensive training, experimentalism 
is likely to have suffered neglect. If he has had no formal training at 
all, he still approaches the study of education with philosophical ideas 
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imbibed with other academic information or inferred from the speech 
and practice of his teachers. In nearly all cases he carries with him, as 
impedimenta, the ideas and the beliefs of the older systems of philoso- 
phy. He may be right—Who is to say?—but he is poorly prepared to 
study modern education or to talk about it. 

Modern education is based largely on Dewey’s educational theories, 
and Dewey’s educational theories are an expression of his own philos- 
ophy rather than a modification of the theories of earlier educational 
reformers. Darwin, William James, Pierce, and G. Stanley Hall, to- 
gether with other influences, led Dewey to abandon the dialectical form- 
alism of Hegel and to adopt a naturalistic, pragmatic approach to the 
persistent problems of philosophy.’ Dewey’s naturalism paid tremendous 
respect to the intelligence and to its efficacy as an instrument of survival, 
adjustment, and progress. All phases of modern life have been af- 
fected by Dewey’s ideas of value, truth, and reality. Modern legal 
theory and practice, aesthetics, and science reflect the influence of the 
new American philosophy. Educational theory was transformed, and 
practice is still undergoing change in the direction that Dewey would 
have it go. 

The student who has not been prepared to meet experimentalism is 
likely to be deceived by its commonplace vocabulary. William James 
called pragmatism ‘“‘a new name for some old ways of thinking.” It is. 
rather, a philosophy that employs old names for new ways of thinking. 
While these new ways of thiriking may have been implicit in our actions, 
we were never articulate about them in academic halls. The words and 
phrases of experimentalism are drawn from the texture of everyday 
living, and they appear ill at ease in a college textbook. But they rep- 
resent an honest attempt to express the importance and the profundity 
of the familiar. Because experimentalism is honest, it appears to deal 
with trivialities. The disarmingly simple phenomena of the routine ex- 
perience of everyday living have, under the lenses of Dewey’s ontology 
and epistemology, turned into realities of deepest significance, worthy 





1McCreary, J.K., “The Matrix of Dewey’s Theory of Education,” Education 68, 439-448. 

*White, Morton G., The Origin of Dewey’s Instrumentalism, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1943. 

Wiener, Philip P., Evolution and the Founders of Pragmatism, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1948. . 

*James, William, Pragmatism: A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking, New York, 
1907. 
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of one’s best efforts to understand and to control. 


The language of modern education is saturated with the vocabulary 
of Dewey’s philosophy. The student of education should, therefore, 
read Dewey and think through the basic concepts of his philosophy. 
Dewey’s thought processes are apparent in his writing, but his style 
is difficult. The student will be compelled to read again and again the 
rugged and repetitive prose of Dewey’s writings. The Quest for Certainty 
is a good introduction, better, in the long run, than Reconstruction in 
Philosophy. Other rewarding and revealing books are Art as Experience, 
Experience and Nature, How We Think, and Democracy and Educa- 
tion. Too often, students are expected to grasp the whole experimentalist 
philosophy from Experience and Education, a brief work that is preg- 
nant with meaning, only if the reader can fill in the vast philosophical 
lacunae with a thorough knowledge of the thinking that preceded this 
summary. 

The work of the teacher of undergraduates is arduous. Many of them 
will be repelled by Dewey’s labored writing. They will expect the whole 
of the philosophy to be given to them in capsule form. They are ac- 
customed to cliches, to pretentious technical language, or to facile ex- 
pressions. The teacher must take them through the paces of experi- 
mentalist thought. He must provide illustrations. He must present the 
new ideas in different words, in varied settings, and in interesting con- 
texts. The commonplace, long ignored as trivial and simple, must be 
shown in its true nature. While this is going on, the student must be 
allowed to make his own responses, silent and vocal, to the new ideas. 
When these new ideas have been carefully explored, expressed, and 
tested in thought and practice, the triteness of educational jargon will 
disappear. 


Philosophical ideas can be illustrated by real or hypothetical situa- 
tions. While the student is pondering the meaning of the new concepts, 
he should be required to give examples. “For example” should be a 
constant phrase on the lips of the teacher. Abstractions based upon ab- 
stractions are characteristic of many college courses. Students speak 
knowingly of the “fatalism” of Thomas Hardy, of the “cultural de- 
terminants of personality,” of “rhythm” in art, when often such expres- 
sions are sheer verbalism. The language is so pretentious, so academic 
sounding, however, that it is accepted without question. Few people 
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have the temerity to ask for illustrations or for an explanation. To do 
so would expose one’s ignorance and, often as not, embarrass the 
speaker. Educators are guilty of the same verbalism, and they appear 
much worse because their language lacks the balm of elegance and 
euphony. Experimentalism lends itself particularly well to good teach- 
ing. Since it is the philosophy of everyday life, examples and illustra- 
tions are abundant. Mortimer Smith and Theodore Brameld, both* 
authors of recent books on education, have shown how concrete examples 
can be drawn from the common experiences of life. 


Why this emphasis on experimentalism? Are not other philosophies 
equally important, and are they not, also, basic to a great deal of educa- 
tional thought and practice? There are two reasons why Dewey’s philos- 
ophy should be stressed. First, the language of modern education is 
drawn from experimentalism. Textbook writers, lecturers, and teachers 
all use it whether they understand its implications or not. Both disciples 
and critics should have the integrity to try to understand the philosophy 
of the new education. Second, students should learn that the names of 
common experiences and the commonsense ideas of living now have a 
place in the academic world. The most profound philosophical thought 
of our century has given them inextinguishable importance. 

The professor of education may or may not feel that it is his re- 
sponsibility to indoctrinate the students. He has a perfect right to express 
his preferences. He may point out how much of experimentalism he ac- 
cepts; wherein he disagrees. As he takes the students through this excit- 
ing new terrain, he will find that some of them will accept the new 
philosophy. Their acceptance will be like a religious conversion. Others 
will fearfully hold on to cherished philosophical beliefs as though 
suspended over an abyss. Still others, perhaps the majority, will remain 
quite nonchalant amid all the breathtaking illustrations of creative 
intelligence and of the dynamic nature of experience. They may wonder 
why a college professor can become so excited about the novelty of 
experience. Whatever their attitude, they should be able to use the 
language of modern education intelligently and intelligibly rather than 
as professional jargon. 





“Smith, Mortimer, And Madly Teach, Henry Regnery Company, 1949, Chicago. 
Brameld, Theodore, Patterns of Educational Philosophy, World Book Co., 1950. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson. 
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Arts 


BertRaM, ANTHONY. A Century of 
British Painting. Studio Publications, 
Inc., 1951. 240p. $1.00. 


A valuable book and at a remarkable 
price. It has 114 plates, 32 in colour, all 
very well done. The comment is both sound 
and interesting calling attention to charac- 
teristics of the period, and to the influences 
which produced them. 


CuHapMAN, Jane A. Girl’s Book of 
Sewing. Greenberg Publisher, Inc., 
1952. 95p. $2.00. 


An attractive simply written little book, 
a good text book for Junior High School. 
The 20 interesting projects with 300 good 
illustrations and step by step diagrams 
would help to motivate the students. 


Evans, Mary. Better Clothes for 
Your Money. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1952. 224p. $2.95. 

This book should enable the homemaker, 


career women and students of home eco- 
nomics to get better values for dollars. Part 
I includes general information needed for 
purchase of apparel. Part II includes an al- 
phabetical list of apparel and accessories. 
Advice and tips for making a good choice of 
the different articles is concisely given. 


ForMAN, Harrison. How To Make 
Money with Your Camera. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1952. 245p. $3.50. 


The answer to every amateur photogra- 
pher’s prayer—how to make his camera pay 
for itself and his hobby. Several chapters 
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on how to make pictures that will sell and 
a long list of markets that buy different 
types of pictures and what they pay for 
them. 


GrimsHaw, IvAN GeRouLD. How To 
Prepare A Speech. Woman’s Press, 
1952. 105p. $2.50. 


This is a book especially designed for 
club women, placing its major emphasis on 
how to find material, how to take notes ef- 
fectively, and how to organize a platform 
speech. 


Lee, CHARLOTTE I. Oral Interpreta- 
tion. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. 596p. 
$3.50. 


The field of oral interpretation will be 
well served by this addition to its literature. 
Miss Lee has produced a sound, scholarly 
and workable textbook for undergraduate 
students of the art of oral reading. 


Ropate, J. I., Editor. The Word 
Finder. Garden City Books, 1952. 
1,339p. $4.95; $5.95, Thumb Indexed. 

This book is a necessity for anyone who 
does creative writing or writing for publica- 
tion. Nouns are listed with the best abjec- 
tives that describe them and the verbs that 
are best associated with them; and verbs and 
adjectives are listed with the best descriptive 
adverbs. 


Wuanstaw, Harry Wituiam. The 
Bankside Stage Book. W. S. Heinman, 
1952. 276. $2.00. 


This book includes complete instructions, 
with excellent diagrams, for building a model 











Elizabethan stage, with puppets. The intro- 
ductory chapters, giving the story of the 
stage from the days of Greece and Rome, 
should be interesting to children in the 
junior high school. 


Wuanstaw, Harry WILLIAM. A 
Book of Marionette Plays. W. S. Hein- 
man. 156p. $2.00. 


In addition to ten plays for a marionette 
theatre, this book contains instructions and 
illustrations for constructing necessary scen- 
ery and actors. It should be useful to chil- 
dren and to teachers interested in this art. 


Children’s Literature 


Acnew, Epirn J. The Gray Eyes 
Family. Friendship Press, 1952. 127p. 
$2.00. 


The not too interesting story of a Navajo 
family that wanted all the benefits to be ob- 
tained from the government and the mission- 
aries but were torn between the new ways 
and the old. To be used in conjunction with 
“A Primary Teacher’s Guide on American 
Indians and Human Rights.” 


ANDLER, KENNETH. The Stolen 
Spruce. Pellegrini & Cudahy, Inc., 
1952. 168p. $2.50. 


Boys 12 to 16 will enjoy this exciting tale 
of woodcraft and adventure in the Maine 
woods. The search for a lost boundary line 
and the race with a dishonest timber owner 
make this an unusual story of surveying and 
the art of survival. 


AVERILL, ESTHER. Jenny’s Adopted 
Brothers. Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
32p. $1.50. 


Exciting illustrations help tell this de- 
lightful story of Jenny Linsky and the two 
homeless cats, Edward and Checkers, and 
how Jenny had them adopted by her master. 
Children 5 to 8. 


BakKER, MarcarET J. Benbow and 
the Angels. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1952. 2llp. $2.50. 


When the four young Angels were suddenly 
orphaned, they decided to seek out a rela- 
tive who could afford to bring them up and 
who was congenial. They settled on Simon 
Angel, a country rector with a run down 
parish, and proceeded to enliven him and 
his parishoners. How they make out makes 
an interesting and sometimes very funny 
story for girls 10 to 14. 





Baker, Marcaret J. The Family 
that Grew and Grew. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 
12lp. $2.25. 


Girls 8 to 12 will like Miss Basingstoke 
who was tired and lonely until she acquired 
a dog, a top shop, a small boy, and finally, a 
husband. 


Baker, Mrs. Nina Brown. A Boy 
for a Man’s Job. John C. Winston Co., 
1952. 186p. $1.50. 


A wonderful story of Auguste Chouteau 
and Pierre Laclede and how and why they 
founded the city of St. Louis. Boys and girls 
10 to 14 will find this a satisfying and au- 
thentic tale of pioneer days and the giants 
who helped make our nation. 


BARRETT, SARAH Louise. A Leaf of 
Gold. Dodd, Mead & Co., 1952. 238p. 
$2.50. 


This very interesting story will appeal, 
particularly, to girls 12 to 16 who think they 
may want to become teachers. It tells of 
Jean Wentworth who, because of illness in 
the family, had to leave college in her junior 
year and how she was almost forced to teach 
school. What she found out about teaching 
makes a lively up-to-date story. 


Berm, Jerroitp. Kid Brother. Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., 1952. 48p. $2.00. 


Morrow Junior Books. 


An interesting story showing the 4 to 8 
crowd that, in an emergency, even younger 
brothers can be useful. Wonderful life like 
illustrations by Tracy Sugarman. 


Berm, LORRAINE AND JERROLD. Sun- 
shine and Shadow. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1952. 182p. $2.50. 


After months of treatment for polio Marsh 
Evans decided to enter Southwestern Uni- 
versity in Arizona to continue her drama 
studies. While there she learned to accept the 
realities of her situation and to make the 
best of her life. Girls 12 to 16 will appreciate 
this one. 


BerTalL, INEz. Tippy Runs Away. 
Avon Publishing Co., 1952. Unp. 
Jolly Books. 

This brightly colored book tells the story 


of the kitten who learned that a life of 
freedom has its drawbacks. Children 3 to 6. 
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Binns, ArcHIE. The Secret of the 
Sleeping River. John C. Winston Co., 
1952. 220p. $2.50. 

A story of a mischievous television set that 
put on strange shows out in the country. 
Jim and his sister unravel a mystery after 
matching wits with some knavery, and “The 
Lost Announcer” turns out to be—but don’t 
give the story away. Some spoofing of radio 
commercials, and a lot of radio-dreaming. 


Biack, IRMA Srmonton. Spoodles 
—The Puppy Who Learned. Avon Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952. Unp. Jolly Books. 

What Spoodles learned was that he must 
not play with tomatoes, take garbage into the 
bedrooms and chew up slippers. Children 
3-6 will enjoy the gay illustrations as well 
as the story. 


BLEEKER, Sonia. The Cherokee In- 
dians of the Mountains. William Mor- 
row and Co., 1952. 159p. $2.00. 

Social Studies units for grades 2 through 
6, plus other interested readers from ages 
8 to 12 will find this study as informative 
and well written as Miss Bleekers’ INDIANS 
OF THE LONGHOUSE, THE APACHE IN- 
DIANS and THE SEA HUNTERS. The 
economic, social and cultural life of the 
Cherokee are described as well as the life 
of the leader, Sequoya, the Trail of Tears, 
and how the Cherokee lives today. 


Biock, Irvin. The Real Book about 
the Mounties. Garden City Books, 
1952. 183p. $1.25. 


An inspiring story of the early days of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police plus heroic 
tales of individual Mounties and the dogs 
who are trained to work with them. For the 
8 to 14 crowd. 


Bonner, Mary Granam. Wait and 
See. A. A. Knopf, Inc., 1951. 87p. 
$2.00. 


The exciting story of young Walter 
(Spider) Webb who hoped to turn the find- 
ing of an Indian Arrowhead into the dis- 
covery of a lost Indian settlement, and the 
many surprises in store for him. Illustrated 
by John Barron for the 7 to 10 crowd. 


BoTHWELL, JEAN. The Story of In- 
dia. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. 180p. 
$3.00. 


Illustrated with photographs, a map and 
drawings is this history of India from earliest 
times to 1947 along with a description of its 
resources, religious, climate and people. 
Readers from 10 up will find this simple 
story informative and interesting. 
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Boyiston, HELEN Dore. Sue Bar- 
ton—Staff Nurse. Little, Brown & Co., 
1952. 204p. $2.75. 

Once again Sue Barton comes through with 
flying colors. This story tells of how she 
managed when her doctor husband, sick with 
tuberculosis, had to leave his family for 
many months and Sue was their sole sup- 
port. Girls 11 to 14. 


BrewsTER, BENJAMIN. First Book of 
Eskimos. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 
4Ap. $1.75. 

Lovely pictures, many in four colors, by 
Leonard Weisgard help to tell this imagina- 
tive little story of a cat, pursued by mice, 
who escaped by going up in a balloon. 
Children 4 to 8 will love it. 


Bryer. The Fourteenth of October. 
Pantheon Books, 1952. 223p. $2.75. 

A rather involved story of the Saxons and 
the Danes about the year 1066. Boys from 14 
up. 


BuRLINGAME, Rocer. Mosquitoes in 
the Big Ditch. John C. Winston Co., 
1952. 186p. $1.50. 


When the yellow fever epidemic threatened 
to hold up, indefinitely, the construction of 
the Panama Canal, Dr. Gorgas and his men 
managed to conquer the cause. Told by 
15-year-old Louis Martin this is an informa- 
tive and interesting tale for readers 9 to 14. 


Burt, Oxrtve W. John Wanamaker. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1952. 192p. 
$1.75. Childhood of Famous Ameri- 
cans. 

How and why John Wanamaker became in- 


terested in merchandising. For readers 8 
to 12. 


CARDEN, PrisciLta. The Vanilla Vil- 
lagé. Pellegrini & Cudahy, Inc., 1952. 
56p. $2.00. 


Four color illustrations by Jay Hyde Bar- 
num add to this charming story of a Mexican 
Indian boy who rode to market in a basket 
of vanilla beans, was captured by bandits 
but awoke in time to escape them and call 


in the police. An unusual tale for readers 
6 to 9. 


CaTLinc, Patrick SKENE. The 
Chocolate Touch. William Morrow & 
Co., 1952. 95p. $2.50. 


An unusual little story about a small boy 
whose love for chocolate was his undoing. 
Readers 7 to 10 may enjoy this story with 
its King Midas theme. 








Cavanna, Betty. Pick of the Litter. 
Westminster Press, 1952. 222p. $2.50. 


This collection contains fourteen dog 
stories by such writers as Don Marquis, 
Alexander Woollcott, Gladys Taber, James 
Street and others. Dog fanciers of all ages 
will enjoy this anthology. 


CxarKk, IpENA McFapn. Little Dude. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy, Inc., 1952. 186p. 
$2.50. 


Indian raids, rattlesnakes, singing parties, 
and everyday happenings in a one room 
schoolhouse make this story of Texas in the 
1870's interesting for readers 9 to 12. 


CLEARY, BEveRLY. Henry and Bee- 
zus. William Morrow & Co., 1952. 
192p. $2.50. 


Another rollicking story about Henry Hug- 
gins and his friends. This time the story con- 
cerns Henry’s efforts to acquire a bicycle in 
spite of his friend Romona who thinks she 
is a wind-up toy, and the $50 prize which 
entitled him to waves, shampoos and beauty 
treatments at the local beauty shoppe. Boys 
and girls 8 to 12. 


Cooke, Donato E. Little Wolf 
Slayer. John C. Winston Co., 1952. 
184p. $1.50. 


The spine tingling story of the Quaker 
families first winter in Philadelphia when 
the wolves came into the settlement, how the 
people lived in caves along the river and 
how the river drove them out. Stimulating 
reading for the 9 to 14 crowd. 


Corsin, WILLIAM. Deadline. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., 1952. 244p. $2.75. 


Readers 12 to 16 will read this story at 
one sitting. It concerns 18-year-old Dan 

gan, son of a Communist-martyred foreign 
correspondent, and his efforts to make a 
place for himself in the newspaper world, 
his fight for truth and about the family that 
took him in. An exciting story told in breath- 
less fashion. 


Coy, Haroxp. First Book of Presi- 
dents. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. Unp. 
$1.75. 


This wonderful little book contains ans- 
wers to all the questions the 7 to 12 crowd 
will ask this election year. There are pic- 
tures here of all the presidents along with 
bio-briefs, explanations of who can be presi- 
dent and how he is elected, and loads of 
information about the rights and duties of 
presidents, as well as fascinating details 
about some of the First Ladies and their 
families. Indexed for quick reference. 





Coy, Harotp. The Real Book about 
Andrew Jackson. Garden City Books, 
1952. 192p. $1.25. 

The inspiring life story of this great Ameri- 
can written for readers 8 to 12. A list of 
important dates, an index, and excellent il- 


lustrations by Frank Nicholas add to its 
value. 


Cranston, Paut. To Heaven on 
Horseback. Julian Messner, Inc., 1952. 
255p. $3.00. 

A thrilling and romantic story of Narcissa 
Whitman who, in 1836, set out with her hus- 


band to convert the Indians of Oregon. Girls 
from 14 up. 


CuNNINGHAM, WiLuiAM. The Real 
Book About Daniel Boone. Garden 
City Books, 1952. 192p. $1.25. 

Readers 8 to 14 will enjoy this picture of 
frontier life and the story of one of the 


greatest of Indian fighters, hunters and 
scouts. 


DatcuiesH, Auice. The Bears on 
Hemlock Mountain. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1952. Unp. $2.00. 

Wonderful three color illustrations and 
not too much text tell this exciting story of 
Jonathan’s trip over Hemlock Mountain and 
how he found out whether there were bears 
on the mountain. Children 4 to 7. 


Dawson, Car ey. Mr. Wicker’s Win- 
dow. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. 272p. 
$3.25. 


A fascinating tale of a modern 12 year old 
boy who walked into an antique shop and 
straight into an adventure rivaling any in the 
Arabian Nights. Perfect two-color illustra- 
tions by Lynd Ward add to this story which 
will appeal to readers 11 to 14. 


Det Rey, Lester. A Pirate for 
Flag Monterey. John C. Winston Co., 
1952. 189p. $1.50. 

A rousing tale of pirates and plunder in 
Monterey in 1818. The hero, Mike, goes 
through fire and water to save his home and 
family and the brave girl who, eventually, 
will become his wife. Readers 10 to 14. 


Det Rey, Lester. Marooned on 
Mars. John C. Winston Co., 1952. 
210p. $2.00. 

A bizarre science-fiction story, in which 
an heroic teenage earthling battles nature on 
Mars as a member of the first inter-planetary 
crew. They find the types of minerals, plants, 
and climate that might be expected by fac- 
tual scientists, and finally, human Martians 
that are wholly—but excitingly—fiction. 
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Dennis, June. A Mike for Marion. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. 200p. 
$3.00. 

An entertaining but improbable story of 
Marion’s rise from receptionist at a local 


radio station to radio announcer. Girls 12 
to 16. 


Desmonpb, Atice Curtis. Alexander 
Hamilton’s Wife. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1952. 273p. $3.00. 

Girls from 12 up will enjoy this interesting 
story of Elizabeth Schuyler from the time 
she was 10 and lived in a great house on 
the Hudson, through the exciting times of 
the Revolution and her life with Hamilton, 
to her death at the age of 94. Photographs 
and a bibliography add to its value. 


DituiarD, Maup Estuer. The Twins 
of Old Flatbush. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1952. 182p. $2.75. 

The early settlers of Long Island, back 
in 1652, are very real in this story for chil- 
dren 8 to 12. The twins, Dirk and Aaltje, 
are nice and children will see the country, 
Indians, and the many problems through 
their eyes. 


Draper, CENA CHRISTOPHER. Ridge 
Willoughby. Steck Co., 1952. 119p. 
$2.00. 

Boys 9 to 12 will like this story of Will- 
oughby and his huge family, and how he 
spent his time in The Big Timber where, 
when the family was in great need, he dis- 
covered buried treasure. Good also for read- 
ing aloud. 


Driver, Outve. The Christmas Story. 
Exposition Press, 1951. Unp. $1.50. 


The Christmas story told in verse inter- 
spersed with songs of Mary which may be 
sung to the tune of “Lullaby” or “Cradle 
Song” by Brahms is a sincere and appealing 
book to add to our ever-growing shelf of 
Christmas stories and poems for children. 


Du Jarpin, Mrs. Rosamonp N. Dou- 
ble Date. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 
191p. $2.50. 

An interesting story for girls 12 to 16 about 
the twins Pam and Penny Howard and how 
they adjusted themselves to a new town and 
school and, finally, solved the problem of 
dating. 


Duvoisin, Rocer. A for the Ark. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 1952. 
Unp. $2.00. 

Full page illustrations and simple, rhyth- 
mic text tell the story of the Ark and: the 
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animals and how they came in response to 
Noah’s calling of their initial letters: A beau- 
tiful book for children 3 to 6. 


Eacer, Epwarp. Mouse Manor. Pel- 
legrini & Cudahy, Inc., 1952. Unp. 
$2.00. 

A charming little story with just right 
illustrations by Beryl Bailey-Jones about a 
small country mouse who went to London to 
visit the Queen, met a city mouse, and lived 
happily ever after. Children from 4 to 8 and 
their parents. 


EarLe, Outve L. Birds and their 
Nests. William Morrow & Co., 1952. 
60p. $2.00. 

The nesting habits of 42 different birds 
are described here in text and excellent de- 
tailed drawings. Readers 10 and up will 
find this a useful and interesting introduc- 
tion to some domestic and foreign birds. 


Exam, Ricuarp M., Jr. Teen-Age 
Science Fiction Stories. Lantern Press, 
1952. 254p. $2.50. 

Eleven exciting tales, chiefly of space-men 
who travel to the moon, Mars, Venus, Jupi- 
ter, and earth-made iron satellite placed in 
an orbit 4,000 miles up, and similar fantasies. 
The stories are built around a framework of 
scientific fact, which is worth knowing. The 
writing is indeed a special form of literary 
craftsmanship. 


Epstein, SAMUEL & WILLIAMS, 
BeryLt. The Real Book about Pirates. 
Garden City Books, 1952. 192p. $1.25. 

Boys and girls 9 to 14 will shudder at these 
8 stories of pirates including one about 
women pirates. There are 18 bio-briefs of 
other pirates, a bibliography, words and 
phrases used by pirates and index. 


ErpMAN, Louta Grace. The Wind 
Blows Free. Dodd, Mead & Co., 1952. 
242p. $2.50. 

Winner of the American Girl-Dodd, Mead 
Competition, this story is about the Pierce 
family and their first year as settlers in the 
Texas Panhandle in the 1890's. Girls 11 to 
14 will sympathize with 14 year old Melinda, 
uprooted from her school and her friends, 
whose feeling about the Panhandle gradually 
changed. 


FLOHERTY, Foun J. Get That Story. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1952. 150p. $2.75. 


An interesting resume of the origin and 
early history of newspapers is followed by 
an up-to-the-minute account of reporting, 
editing, printing, and distribution of a great 
metropolitan daily. There are chapters on the 











significant work of country newspapers, news- 
paper photography, and many stories of re- 
porters’ luck and achievement in the great 
job of gathering and distributing news. Jack 
Floherty is very successful in making books 
dealing with facts dramatic and interesting. 


FRIsKEY, MARGARET. Mystery of the 
Broken Bridge. Children’s Press, Inc., 
1952. Unp. $2.00. 

Children 4 to 6 will enjoy this gaily colored 
picture-story book with its real plot. Begin- 
ner readers can read this one for themselves. 


Frost, Frances. Little Fox. Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1952. 112p. $2.25. 

Morgan Dennis’ animal pictures are just 
right for this delightful story of a fox family, 
of a little fox taken prisoner, and how he 
managed to escape. Children 7 to 11. 


Gac, Fiavia. Four Legs and a Tail. 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 150p. $2.50. 

Readers from 9 to 12, especially girls, will 
want this story of Robin and Roberta and the 
strange pet sent by their father from Aus- 
tralia. Just right illustrations by the author 
contribute to the story. 


Gener, Mary. The Littlest Circus 
Seal. Children’s Press, Inc., 1952. Unp. 
$2.00. 

An amusing little story about a baby seal 
who yearned to help his parents in their 
circus act and how he went about it. Children 
4 to 7 will like the colored circus pictures 
and the story. 


Genpron, Vat. The Fork. in the 
Trail. Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. 
208p. $2.75. 

A different story of the Gold Rush days, of 
a boy who set out for California to make his 
fortune but found it in live stock somewhere 
along the trail. Readers 11 to 15. 


GEORGE, JOHN AND JEAN. Meph, the 
Pet Skunk. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 
180p. $2.75. 


Many of the small wild creatures that in- 
habit farm lands come alive in this fine 
story. Readers 13 to 16 who like the out-of- 
doors will enjoy this tale of young Will Lite 
who wanted to interest his father in scien- 
tific farming, and to keep his pet skunk and 
how he achieved both. 


Gitpert, KennetH. The Trap. 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 182p. $2.50. 
The summer sixteen-year old Steve Bran- 
don worked at his uncle’s fishtrap in Alaska 
was the most exciting of his life. He learned 





how to “talk down” polar bears, harpoon 
giant squid, and make friends with the 
Indians. Boys 12 to 16 will enjoy this story 
with its grand climax of the capture of the 
fish pirates and discovery of buried treasure. 


GorHAM, MicHAEL. The Real Book 
of American Tall Tales. Garden City 
Books, 1952. 192p. $1.25. 

16 whoppers, adapted for readers 8 to 14, 
are in this collection, as well as a “Liar’s 
Dictionary and Who’s Who” and a reading 
list. 


Goutp, Jean. Sidney Hillman: 
Great American. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1952. 342p. $3.00. 

Readers 12 to 16, also social studies units, 
will find this an excellent biography of the 
former Russian who gave years of his life 
to the fight for better working and living 
conditions and helped establish’ the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. 


Hatcu, ALDEN. General Ike. Henry 


Holt & Co., 1952. 320p. $3.00. 


A revised and enlarged biography of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower beginning with his 
earliest days to the day his name was entered 
in the Republican Presidential Primary in 
New Hampshire. The new material is based 
on personal conversations with the General, 
his family and friends. (Mrs. Hatch remarks 
that “as far as intensive investigation can 
show, General Ike hasn’t got an enemy out- 
side of the Axis.”) Readers from 12 up. 


HavicHurst, WALTER AND Havic- 
HursT, M. M. Climb a Lofty Ladder. 
John C. Winston Co., 1952. 253p. 
$2.75. 

A stirring story of the Swedish settlers of 
Minnesota in the 1890’s and Hans Bremer 
whose great desire was to bring his family 
to the greatest wheat growing country in the 
world. 


Haywoop, Carotyn. The Mixed-Up 
Twins. William Morrow & Co., 1952. 
125p. $2.50. 

This is a charming little story about 4 
year old Vickie and her twin playmates 
Ronald and Donald. Nicely illustrated by the 
author the story will appeal to children 4 
to 7 


HAZELTINE, ALICE IsaBEL, Comp. 
Selected Stories for Teen-agers. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1952. 238p. 
$3.00. 

A fascinating collection of 26 stories of 
adventure, animals, ranch life, heroism, lives 
of famous men, selected for the pleasure and 
understanding they give readers 12 to 16. 
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Heat, Epitn. The First Book of 
America. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 
93p. $1.75. 

Colorfully illustrated by Fred Collins this 
delightful book is full of facts and about our 
country and its people, from earliest times to 
the present. Readers 7 to 12 will find it use- 
ful and stimulating. 


Heuman, WILLIAM. Junior Quarter- 
back. William Morrow & Co., 1952. 
149p. $2.50. 

When Alan MacGregor was dared to climb 
the watertower at Westwood Academy he ac- 
cepted the challenge. How he made out, and 
how it led to his becoming quarterback on 


the team makes interesting reading for boys 
9 to 12. 


Hinkie, Tuomas. Black Tiger the 
Story of a Faithful Horse. William 
Morrow & Co., 1952. 188p. $2.00. 

Horse fans from 10 to 14 will want to 
read this new story by Mrs. Hinkle about 
the old west, and the wild horses that roamed 
the range and one in particular who rescued 
his master from certain death. 


Horn, Mapveuine Daccett D. Dan- 
nie. Naylor Co. 118p. $2.50. 

A graphic picture of the Galveston hurri- 
cane of 1900 as experienced by a 14 year old 
girl. Readers 11 to 14. 


Hosrorb, Dorotuy. Thunder of the 
Gods. Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 115p. 
$2.50. 

15 stories of the Norse gods, adapted from 
the Prose Edda, by the author of Sons of the 
Volsungs. Simply and beautifully written 
these will appeal to all ages from 12 up. An 
explanatory note on the myths and a guide 
to the pronounciation of names add to its 
value. 


Howarp, EvizaABETH. Candle in the 
Night. William Morrow & Co., 1952. 
223p. $2.50. 

An imaginative romance for girls 12 to 16 
about 18 year old Tamsen who, in 1812 left 
New York for Detroit where she found her 
brother, ransomed captives from the British, 
ana eventually, a husband. 


Howarp, Rospert West. The Real 
Book About Farms. , Garden City 
Books, 1952. 191p. $1.25. 

Another book in this excellent series, this 
one takes the young reader on a year-long 
jaunt to the farm, explaining the going-on 
there and the different types of farms that 
exist. A good information book for the 8 
to 14 year olds. 
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HupparD, FREEMAN H. The Train 
that Never Came Back. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 
127p. $2.25. 

Boys and girls from 8 to 12 will love this 


collection of 8 classic railroad tales wonder- 
fully illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 


Hunter, Evan. Find the Feathered 
Serpent. John C. Winston Co., 1952. 
207p. $2.00. 

A fascinating and not too improbable story 
of a journey back through time to Yucatan 
shortly after the time of Christ. How young 
Neil and his friend Eric became involved in 
the legend of Kukulcan makes exciting read- 
ing for the 12 to 16 crowd. 


Hutton, CuarKeE. A Picture History 
of France. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 
62p. $3.00. 

Exciting pictures of the highspots of 
French history plus concise factual informa- 
tion make this a must purchase for all 
libraries for readers from 8 up. 


Jackson, HELEN Hunt. Ramona. 
Globe Book Co., 1952. 375p. $1.96. 


The California classic adapted for readers 
11 to 14, with simplified dialect and short- 
ened descriptive passages. The reading com- 
prehension tests, at the end of the, book, 
make it useful for classroom reading. 


Jounson, Crockett. Who’s Upside 
Down? William R. Scott, Inc., 1952. 
Unp. $1.75. 

This is a wonderful story for all young 
people from 6 on up. It tells of a kangaroo 
who was happy until she found a geography 
and learned that she lived on the underside 
of the world. How she finally figured things 
out makes a hilarious story which contains 
a lesson for every reader. 


Jones, Raymonp F. Son of the Stars. 
John C. Winston Co., 1952. 210p. 
$2.00. 


A gripping, science fiction story about a 
visitor to earth from another planet. A space 
ship—a flying saucer, if you please—wrecks 
on earth and its sole survivor is Clonar. Ron 
Barron finds and befriends him. One exciting 
event follows another to the last page, when 
Clonar, after saving the earth from destruc- 
tion, is picked up by a “scout disc” and 
carried to his home planet. The story carries 
a fine moral. 


Jones, Rutu Fospicx. Boy of the 
Pyramids. Random House, Inc., 1952. 
140p. $2.50. 








An unusual and colorful story of ancient 
Egypt. Readers 9 to 12 will like the mystery 
which is solved by young Kaffe and his slave 
Sari, while the detailed descriptions of life, 
farming, customs of the little known period 
furnish a tremendous amount of fascinating 
information. Winner of the Jack & Jill Maga- 
zine Prize Contest. 


KAMERMAN, Sytvia E, Little Plays 
for Little Players. Plays, Inc., 1952. 
335p. $2.75. 

This is a book of non-royalty plays for 
the primary grades. They are reasonably well 


written, and are admirably designed for class- 
room or assembly program use. 


Here’s 
Friendship Press, 


KEISER, ARMILDA BROME. 
How and When. 
1952. 187p. $2.75. 


An activities book featuring games, food, 
customs of foreign lands, for use by groups 
ranging from 7 to 11. 


KELLEY, Beverty. Kathleen Visits 
the Fair. Little, Brown & Co., 1952. 
Unp. $1.75. 


Readers 6 to 8 will enjoy their day at the 
Fair through the eyes of Kathleen almost as 
well as the real thing. Profusely illustrated 
with photographs by Gordon Kustar. 


KeLLy, Recina Z. Young Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
1952. 170p. $3.00. 


This is an extremely interesting narative 
of the early life of Goeffrey Chaucer. The 
pagentry and environment which’ inspired 
him to write his unforgettable stories of the 
Age of Chivalry is vividly depicted. Miss 
Kelly splendidly portrays the life at court 
of this era. Young Goeffrey Chaucer will 
make interesting background reading for the 
high school student beginning the Canterbury 
Tales. 


KEPES, JULIET. Five Little Monkeys. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. 33p. $2.50. 

A distinctive picture story book of Buzzo, 
Binki, Bibi, Bulu and Bali, who plagued all 
the jungle animals and had to be punished. 
But the Peccary helped them out and they, 
in turn, were able to help him. Children 4 
to 8 will enjoy the story and the illustrations. 


Kinc, Ruta. Susie. Abelard Press, 
Inc.. 1952. Unp. $2.00. 

Very little text and full page colored il- 
lustrations of Susie the cocker spaniel make 
this story just right for the 3 to 6 crowd. 





KONKLE, JANET. The Kitten and the 
Parakeet. Children’s Press, Inc., 1952. 
Unp. $1.00. 

Fascinating photographs, some brightly 
colored sketches, and simple easy to read 
text tell the story of a bird and a kitten and 


how they learned to get along together. 
Children 4 to 7. 


KoTTMEYER, WILLIAM, Adaptor. 
King Arthur and His Knights. Web- 
ster Publishing Co., 1952. 122p. $.99. 

Merlin, Lancelot, Arthur, and all the 
Knights come alive in this well illustrated 
adaptation for readers 9 to 14. 


KoTTMEYER, WILLIAM, Adaptor. The 
Robin Hood Stories. Webster Publish- 
ing Co., 1952. 153p. $.99. 

Readers 9 to 14 will find adapted version 
as entertaining and interesting as any modern 
adventure story. Good large type and excel- 
lent illustrations add to its value. 


Krauss, Rutu. A Hole Is To Dig. 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. Unp. $1.50. 

This first book of definitions, designed for 
readers from 3 to 7, will delight the entire 
family. The marvelous drawings by Maurice 
Sendak will appeal to everyone and the def- 
initions such as “cats are so you can have 
kittens,” “Rugs are so dogs have napkins,” 
“the world is so you have something to stand 
on” are priceless. 


LapMAN, Maurice, Adaptor & Hot- 
DER, GLENN, Editor. Robin Hood. 
Globe Book Co., 1952. 303p. $1.84. 

Readers 11 to 14 and grades above six will 
enjoy this adaptation with its modern langu- 
age and its footnotes for unfamiliar terms. 
Included are suggestions for reports, dra- 
matics, art, and there are sections on dis- 
cussion and reading comprehension. 


Larrick, Nancy. See for Yourself: 
A First Book of Science Experiments. 
Aladdin Books, 1952. 47p. $2.00. 


Simple experiments, fully explained, out- 
lined and illustrated to be performed by 
readers 8 to 12. 


LatHaM, Purp. Five Against Ve- 
nus. John C. Winston Co., 1952. 214p. 
$2.00. 


This is a novel based on the adventures of 
an American family stranded on Venus. Sus- 
pense includes actions of bat-men, carnivor- 
ous plants, and other hair-raising experiences 
on this weird planet. Good for upper grade 
and high school reading were speculation 
replaces scientific fact to a large degree. 
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Lattimore, ELEANOR FRANCES. Live- 
ly Victoria. William Morrow & Co., 
1952. 128p. $2.00. 

A gay story about an extremely active 
little girl whose curiosity was always getting 
her in trouble. Girls 5 to 7 will like Victoria 
and her small brother Randolph. 


Law, FreperIcK Houk. Great Lives. 
Globe Book Co., 1952. 37lp. $2.00. 

The lives of 30 great writers, scientists, 
explorers, musicians, inventors, statesmen and 
others written simply but well for readers 
10 to 14. Each biography is followed by a 
question section and list of books for further 
reading. There is also a quiz section which 
will appeal to readers of all ages. 


LAWRENCE, MILDRED. Crissy at the 
Wheel. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. 
200p. $2.50. 

When Crissy’s father, the best wagon and 
carriage salesman in Granite City, decided 
to sell automobiles everyone but Crissy 
thought he was mad. Crissy believed, with 
her father, that the horseless carriage was 
here to stay and this story tells of how she 
helped convince the unbelievers. An excellent 
story, plus authentic turn of the century at- 
mosphere with perfect illustrations by Marvin 


Bileck. Girls 8 to 12. 


Lesser, Mitton. Earthbound. John 
C. Winston Co., 1952. 208p. $2.00. 

One of the newer science fiction novels. 
The hero becomes involved with interplane- 
tary pirates or racketeers escapes in a dra- 
matic way, and makes to asteroids. Well 
written with suspense and high adventure. 


Lewis, C. S. The Voyage of the 
Dawn Treader. Macmillan Co., 1952. 
210p. $2.75. 

More adventure of Edmund and Lucy, this 
time on board Prince Caspian’s ship. Readers 
9 to 14, who liked the LION, THE WITCH 
AND THE WARDROBE and PRINCE CAS- 
PIAN, will want this one, and adults who 
have never really grown up will love it. 


Lianc, YEN. Dee Dee’s Birthday. 
Oxford University Press, 1952. Unp. 
$1.75. 


Gaily colored drawings and simple text 
tell the story of a Chinese birthday. Children 
3 to 6 will enjoy it and will learn quite a 
bit about the children of China. 


Liye, AMy Morris. Everybody's 
Island. E .P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 182p. 
$2.75. 


An interesting story of family problems 
and relationships and interracial adjust- 
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ments told against the background of modern 
and historic New York City. Readers 9 to 12. 


McCuiunc, Ropert M. Spike, The 
Story of a Whitetail Deer. William 
Morrow & Co., 1952. 64p. $2.00. Mor- 
row Junior Books. 


Nature lovers 6 to 10 will enjoy this story 
of the first year in a Whitetail Deer’s life. 
Well-written and beautifully illustrated by 
the author. 


McCorp, Davin. Far and Few. 
Little, Brown & Co., 1952. 99p. $2.50. 


Only once in a great while is a thoroughly 
delightful book of poetry for children pub- 
lished. Far and Few, taking title from “The 
Jumblies” by Edward Lear, is such a book. It 
contains sixty poems about simple country 
things, or city things as a country boy sees 
them. “I think,” says Mr. McCord—“or 
perhaps I simply hope—that the verses in 
this book reflect a child’s self-reliance, his 
instinctive interest in nature, and the heritage 
of the young respecting rhythm and the 
secondary color of familiar words.” This book 
will take its place on the children’s book- 
shelf alongside Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden 
of Verses and Milne’s When We Were Very 
Young. 


McCormick, WILFRED. Eagle Scout 
—A Bronc Burnett Story. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1952. 183p. $2.50. 


Boys from 11 up, who are interested in 
Scouting, will want this new Bronc Burnett 
Story in which he and many of his friends 
from Sonora take part in the competitions at 
the Scout Ranch in New Mexico. This is an 
exciting story with lots of pointers on merit 
badge work and up to date scout lore. 


McCormick, WILFRED. First and 
Ten. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1952. 184p. 
$2.50. 


Dyke Redman opened his college football 
career by making a 90 yard run in the wrong 
direction and carrying his football helmet 
instead of the ball over the goal line. This 
story of how he lived down his mistake will 
appeal to football fans from 12 to 16. 


McGavran, Grace W. Yakima Boy. 
Friendship Press, 1952. 119p. Cloth, 
$2.00; Paper, $1.25. 

Customs and superstitions of the Yakima 
Indians contrasted with Christian beliefs 
taught at the Mission School. Danny and 
Lester show, in their day to day activities, the 
conflict between two ways of life. Church 
groups for the 11 to 14 crowd. 














Creative learning programs 


that build permanent power and interest 


LEARNING TO READ 
by 
Nita BANTON SMITH 


grades 1 through 3 
with workbooks and teachers’ guides 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 
geography in the social studies 


by 
Barrows — PARKER — SORENSEN 


grades 4 through Junior HLS. 
with workbooks and teachers’ guides 


Silver Burdett 


45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
707 Browder St. Dallas 1, Texas — 





MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 
by 
Morton, Gray, SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF 
1952 Edition — grades 1-8 
with workbooks and teachers’ guides 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
by 
McConatHy, Morcan, MurseLL, 
BARTHOLOMEW, Bray, MIESSNER, 
and BIRGE 

grades kindergarten — Junior H.S. 
The complete classroom program, with 
simple, unaffected recordings children 
will love. 4 RECORDS for every grade 


— 221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 
604 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 





McLELLAnpD, IsaBeL. Hi! Teacher. 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 212p. $2.50. 


The trials and tribulations of Alison Gray 
during her first year of teaching in a small 
town in the Pacific Northwest. Girls 12 to 
16 who are interested in teaching will find 
this interesting. 


Mackus, Mrs. Auipa Sims. Little 
Giant of the North. John C. Winston 
Co., 1952. 187p. $1.50. 

Based on fact this exciting story of Henry 
Kelsey, clerk in the 1680’s for the Hudson 
Bay Company, tells of how he made friends 
with the Indians, acquired territory for the 
British and furs for his Company. Boys 
9 to 14. 


MEADER, STEPHEN W. Fish Hawk’s 
Nest. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. 
236p. $2.50. 

This is a fast moving story about the 
people of Cape May County New Jersey in 


1820. Boys 11 to 14 will like young Andy 
who, on one of his fishing trips, accidentally 
finds a smugglers hideaway and, eventally, 
helps capture them. 


MERRILL, JEAN. The Woover. Cow- 
ard-McCann, Inc., 1952. 3lp. $2.00. 


The author and Ronni Solbert the illustra- 
tor of HENRY, THE HANDPAINTED 
MOUSE turn their attention here to a quar- 
relsome family who were taken in hand and 
made to behave by a wonderful animal called 
THE WOOVER. Children 5 to 8. 


Motioy, ANNE. Where Away? 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. 24lp. 
$3.50. 


Joshua Tolford’s illustrations, alone, are 
worth the price of this unusual story of 
Patience Little who, wanting to join her 
father on his ship Pandora, became a stow- 
away and went through fire and water before 
the happy ending. There is a personal remin- 
iscence flavor about this story which will ap- 
peal to readers from 11 up. 
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MontcoMery, RUTHERFORD G. Wa- 
piti the Elk. Little, Brown & Co., 1952. 
186p. $2.50. 

Wild life fans from 12 up will like this 
story of an elk, from the time he is born 


until he takes his place as leader of a great 
herd. 


NeuratH, Marte. Let’s Look at the 
Sky. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
1952. 36p. $1.50. 


Essentially a “picture book” in gay colors 
with brief text. The planets receive most at- 
tention. Eighteen topics answer a host of 
simple questions. 


NeuratH, Marie. The Wonder 
World of Animals. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., 1952. 36p. $1.50. 


Marvelous pictures and simple text tell the 
life story of some of the animals such as the 
beaver, the whale, the bear, etc. Children 
from 6 up will enjoy and learn from this 


book. 


Nevins, ALBERT J. The Adventures 
of Kenji of Japan. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1952. 275p. $2.75. 

A fascinating story of modern Japan plus 
loads of authentic information on customs, 
traditions, and the people. Illustrations by 
Kurt Wiese add to this story for readers 10 
to 14. 


NewBerRY, CLARE TuRLAy. Percy, 
Polly, and Pete. Harper & Brothers, 
1952. Unp. $2.00. 

Beautiful drawings of cats and a little 
girl appear on every page of this charming 
story of how a mother cat protected her 
kittens from the energy and love of a two 


year old child. Children 3 to 6. 


Neyuart, Louise A. Giant of the 
Yards. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. 
218p. $3.00. 

This exciting and inspiring biography of 
Gustavus Swift, founder of the Swift Meat- 
packing Company, is a history of the in- 
dustry as well as colorful story of an out- 
standing figure in American business. Read- 


ers 12 to 16. 


Norton, ANDRE. Star Man’s Son: 
2250 A.D. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. 
248p. $2.75. 

This is a well planned and interesting 
story of the re-birth of civilization 200 years 
after our present culture had been destroyed 
by atomic power. However, the Beast Things, 
half man and half animal supposedly the 
product of radiation, detract from story. 
Science fiction fans from 12 up. 
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O’ConNnELL, ALICE L. Pamela and 
the Blue Mare. Little, Brown & Co., 
1952. 217p. $2.50. 

Girls 8 to 12 will love this story of Pamela 
Paget and how she overcame her fear of 
horses when she had to nurse the new born 
colt Frosty Morn. A tremendous amount of 
real, worthwhile information about the train- 
ing of horses is contained in this story with 
its wonderful illustrations by Paul Brown. 


Oxtps, Heten D. Krista and the 
Frosty Packages. Julian Messner, 1952. 
60p. $1.50. 


Readers 8 to 10 and social studies units 
will find this an interesting and informative 
story of what happens to the fresh vegetables 
and fruits which are frozen and canned. 


Oman, Carota. Robin Hood. FE. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1952. 242p. $1.75. 
Children’s Illustrated Classics. 

The story of Robin Hood, told from the 
old ballads. There are eight fine illustrations 
in color and many in black and white. Good. 


Orteson, MADELENE. Big Dog Tiny. 
Exposition Press, 1952. 35p. $2.00. 


Children from 4 to 8 will like this funny 
little story of how Bill found a tiny pup and 
built doghouse after doghouse to fit and 
finally, had to get his father to help. 


Payzant, CHarLes. Moko, The Cir- 
cus Monkey. Avon Publishing Co., 
1952. Unp. 

Gaily colored illustrations help tell this 
little story of the monkey who wanted his 


freedom, and the troubles he encountered 
when got it. Children 3 to 6. 


PEARE, CATHERINE QO. Stephen Fos- 
ter. Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 87p. 
$2.00. 


In this, the first of a new series to be 
known as our American Heritage of Arts, the 
life of Stephen Foster is described simply 
for readers 9 to 12. 


Porter, Etta Wituiams. Prairie 
Shadows. Macmillan Co., 1952. 154p. 
$2.50. 


When the three Allen children were forced 
to leave the city to live on their grandparent’s 
farm, they encountered many problems. Jack 
became interested in soil conservation and 
Midge joined a 4-H Club and both quickly 
adjusted themselves. But 15 year old Nancy 
was not so easily satisfied. How she managed 
to achieve happiness makes a pleasant story 
for girls 12 to 16. 








Prescott, Joun B. The Beautiful 
Ship. Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. 
182p. $2.50. 


An unusual story of the Lake Michigan 
fishing fleet and the sturdy characters who 
operate it. An exciting tale of the hazards 
of the occupations with added complications 
in the form of net robbers. Boys 12 to 16 who 
like fishing will want to read this one. 


Recur, Apotpu. The Real Book 
about Buffalo Bill. Garden City Books, 
1952. 19lp. $1.25. 

Readers 8 to 14, who are interested in the 
old West and frontier stories, will like this 
story of Bill Cody and his adventures from 
the time when he shot his first deer, to his 
death in 1917. A list of important dates and 


illustrations by Robert J. Lee add to the 
value of this book. 


Recur, ApotpH. The Real Book 
about the Wild West. Garden City 
Books, 1952. 192p. $1.25. 

Stories and ancedotes about the Gold Rush, 
gamblers, Indians, scouts, mountain-men and 
settlers make up this excellent volume for 


readers 8 to 14 who are interested in 
Americana. 


Reicuert, E. C. To the Store We Go. 
Rand McNally & Co., 1952. Unp. $.25. 
Children from 2 to 7 will like the pictures 


and story of Tim and Debbie’s trip to the 
super-market and what they did there. 


Renpina, Laura Cooper. Summer 
for Two. Little, Brown & Co.,. 1952. 
216p. $2.50. 


Girls 12 to 16 who liked DEBBIE JONES 
will want to read this romance about her 
adventures one summer waiting tables on 
Cape Cod, and how she patched up the 
affair between her brother and her room- 
mate. 


Rey, H. A. Curious George Rides a 
Bike. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. 45p. 
$2.75. 


A very gay picture story of a smart monkey 
with a bicycle who tried to help the news- 
boy deliver his papers and wound up in a 
peck of trouble. Children 3 to 8. 


Rrwk1n-Brick, ANNA & JAMEs, ELLy. 
Elle Kari. Macmillan Co., 1952. Unp. 
$2.00. 

Full page photographs and simple cap- 
tions relate the story of life, the year round 
in Lapland. Children from 5 to 9. 





Roserts, ELEANOR & JEANNE A’Dair. 
Once Upon a Summertime. Exposition 
Press, 1951. 137p. $3.00. 

Did you ever go grunion-hunting? Well, 
that is just what Merry and Jerry Bentley 
did only to discover a secret world of fan- 
tasy. There, in a series of political intrigues 
they learn those principles of good govern 
ment—justice, the dignity of the individual— 
which prepare them ultimately to become 
good citizens. The book is amusing and ex- 
citing. 

Rowanp, Puytuts. The Cats Who 
Stayed for Dinner. Grosset & Dunlap, 
Inc., 1951. Unp. $.25. 

A gaily illustrated story of some neighbor- 
hood cats and what happened when a man 
and women moved into the house which they 
had taken for their own. Washable covers 


make this practical as well as interesting for 
children 3 to 6. 


Rowntree, Lester. Ronnie. Viking 
Press, Inc., 1952. 188p. $2.50. 

An interesting story of a small boy’s search 
for a family plus loads of information about 
California’s natural history by a well known 
botanist for readers 9 to 12. 

RusHMore, HELEN. Ponca Cowpony. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. Unp. 
$2.25. 

Another delightful story of Chip of the 
Circle S ranch and the adventures he had 
with his horse, Ponca. Boys and girls 8 to 12. 

SanDERSON, Ivan T. The Silver 
Mink. Little, Brown & Co., 1952. 162p. 
$2.50. 

A charming nature story about a silver 
mink, its birth, battle for survival, travels, 
mating and maturity. A dynamic little animal 
acting the drama of natural history observed 
by a writer whose prose is poetic. 


Sawyer, Rutu. Maggie Rose. Har- 
per & Brothers, 1952. 15lp. $2.00. 

Eight year old Maggie Rose was born on 
the night before Christmas. Usually her only 
Christmas cheer was had by looking into 
other people’s windows, but this year she 
decided to pay for her own celebration. How 
she earned the money, and drew the whole 
town to her party makes an appealing story 
for children 8 to 12. 

ScHACHNER, NATHAN. Alexander 
Hamilton, Nation Builder. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 222p. They 
Made America Series. 

Readers 12 to 16 will treasure this story of 
the significant happenings in the life of 


this great American. An index, and a read- 
ing list add to its value. 
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ScHMELTZER, Kurt. The Long Arc- 
tic Night. Franklin Watts, Inc., 1952. 
187p. $2.50. 

Readers from 12 to 16, who like stories of 
exploration, will enjoy this unusual tale of 
William Barents search for the Northeast 
Passage, back in 1594. Told as a contempor- 
ary story by the ship’s cook it is an unfor- 
gettable tale of courage in almost unendur- 
able circumstances of adventure and dis- 
covery. 


ScHo1z, Jackson. Deep Short. Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., 1952. 249p. $2.50. 
Young Pete Mason thought he could ap- 
proach baseball from a businesslike, profes- 
sional viewpoint, but the odd characters he 
met soon made him forget this angle. Amus- 


ing and interesting for baseball fans 12 to 
16. 


Scott, Satiy. Benjie and his Fam- 
ily. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. Unp. 
$2.00. 

Wonderful pictures by Beth Krush help 
tell this delightful story of a huge, friendly 
dog who pulled a worrying: family out of the 
doldrums. Children 6 to 10. 


SeELsAM, Mituicent E. Play with 
Leaves and Flowers. William Morrow 
& Co., 1952. 64p. $2.00. 


Children 8 to 12 will be interested in the 
experiments described here with plants, 
seeds, flowers. Drawings by Fred F. Scherer 
illustrated the readable text. 


SENTMAN, GeorGE A. Drummer of 
Vincennes. J. C. Winston Co., 1952. 
18lp. $1.50. 

The always exciting story of Clark’s cam- 
paign in 1779 told by sixteen year old Rusty 
Carter, the Drummer boy of Vincennes for 
readers 9 to 14. 


SHERMAN, Jane. The Real Book 
about Bugs, Insects and Such. Garden 
City Books, 1952. 192p. $1.25. 

This book is an excellent introduction to 
the amazing world of the insects for the 8 to 
14 readers. In it are described the activities 
and habits of many of the millions of dif- 
ferent kinds of bugs there are. Accompanied 
_— descriptive illustrations by Kathleen 

gin. 


SHIPPEN, KATHERINE Binney. Leif 
Eriksson, First Voyager to America. 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. 158p. $2.00. 


The exciting story of early explorers, their 
ships and their companions beautifully pre- 
sented for readers 9 to 12. 
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SHorE, Maxine. The Captive Prin- 
cess. Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. 
309p. $3.00. 

When the Romans invaded Britain among 
their prisoners were Princess Gwladys and 
her family. This is the story of her life in- 
cluding her marriage to the Roman captain, 
Pudentius, and of their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Girls 12 to 16 will enjoy this in- 
teresting historical novel. 


SrEPMANN, JANE. The Lion on Scott 
Street. Oxford University Press, 1952. 
Unp. $1.75. 

This wonderful story of what happened to 
the LION ON SCOTT STREET will remind 
older readers of Dr. Seuss’ earlier books. 
Readers 3 to 6 will find it most entertaining. 


Srmont, Marc. The Lovely Summer. 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. Unp. $2.00. 

A delightful picture story of Gladys and 
Jerome, a couple of gregarious rabbits, and 
their experiences in the garden of some sum- 
mer residents in the woods. The efforts of 
the city couple to discourage the rabbits, and 
the rabbits refusal to be put off make hil- 
arious reading for the 4 to 8 crowd. 


Sisson, RosEMARY ANNE. The Ad- 
ventures of Ambrose. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1952. 118p. $2.50. 

Readers 6 to 12 who like mice will enjoy 
this humorous story of how Ambrose the 
Mouse and Simon, the Fieldmouse, went to 
London and visited in Buckingham Palace 
with Great-Aunt Harriet and the King. 


SmitH, IRENE. Hubbub in the Hol- 
low. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1952. 48p. $2.00. 

This is a delightful little story of a city 
couple who moved to the country and dis- 
rupted the lives of all the creatures on their 
property. How and why the animals and 
birds came to like them will appeal to chil- 
dren from 5 to 9. Tony Palazzo’s illustra- 
tions add greatly to the story. 


Snow, DorotueEa J. Come, Chucky, 
Come. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. 
46p. $2.00. 

Just right, four color illustrations by 
Joshua Tolford, help tell this story of young 
Lonnie, who wanted to be a fiddler like his 
Grandpappy, and his pet woodchuck who 
somersaulted to music. Children 6 to 10. 


SPENCER, CorNELIA & OrueERs. Let’s 
Read about: Australia; China; India; 
Brazil. The Fideler Co., 1951. $2.95 
each. 








These geographical readers have short 
simple texts and many excellent pictures. 
They would be very valuable for the ele- 
mentary school library. 


Sperry, ARMSTRONG & OTHERS. 
“Landmark Books.” E. M. Hale, 1952. 

Sturdily bound in attractive colors, well 
illustrated, and written by outstanding 
authors, this set should find a place on every 
school library shelf. Réaders from 9 to 14 
will like this presentation of American events 
from the earliest times, through the explora- 
tion and settlement of the continent down 
to story of early aviation. 


Sperry, Marcaret. The Hen that 
Saved the World. John Day Co., 1952. 
63p. $2.25. 

Children from 5 to 8, their parents and 
teachers, will like these 6 Norwegian folk 


tales and their delightful illustrations by 
Per Beckman. 


Syme, Ronatp. Columbus—Finder 
of the New World. William Morrow & 
Co., 1952. 70p. $2.00. 

Large clear type, easy to read text and 
exciting illustrations by William Stobbs tell 


the story of the great explorer for readers 
9 to 12. 


Topp, RutHven. Space Cat. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 7lp. $2.00. 

An amusing story with excellent illustra- 
tions by Paul Galdone for readers 8 to 12. It 
tells of the adventures of Flyball the cat, 
his experiences in a space ship and on the 
Moon, and is thoroughly delightful. 


Tousey, Sanrorp. Cub Scout. Pel- 
legrini & Cudahy, Inc., 1952. 45p. 
$2.00. 

This is must reading for cub scouts and 
other boys from 7 to 10. Colorful illustra- 
tions, an exciting story and factual informa- 
tion about scouting make it most worthwhile. 


Upnam, Euizasetu. Little Brown 
Bear and Friends. Platt & Munk Co., 
1952. Unp. $1.00. 

Lots of gaily colored illustrations with 


text broken up into ten stories suitable for 
bed time reading for children 4 to 7. 


Wappen, AMELIS EvizABETH. Mar- 
sha on Stage. William Morrow & Co., 
1952. 25lp. $2.50. 

Girls 12 to 16 who like the theatre will 
enjoy this smooth story of Little Theatre 
activities, and of Marsha Blake whose acting 


career was almost ruined by her violent 
temper. 





WaxpMan, Dorotuy. Goomer. Pel- 


legrini & Cudahy, Inc., 1952. Unp. 
$1.75. 

Cat fanciers from 8 up may like this 
rather tedious story of the life and educa- 
tion of a Siamese cat. Excellent pictures by 
Marie C. Nichols add considerably to the 
story. 


Warner, Prisciiia M. Picture Come 
True. Doubleday & Co., 1952. 223p. 
$2.50. 

The author of Biddy Christmas tells here 
of young Bridget who, when her family had 
to give up their book shop, fell in love with a 
picture and a pink house in the Welsh 
Border Country. How she achieved her desire 
makes an interesting story for girls 8 to 12. 


WAsHBURNE, HELUIZ AND ANAUTA. 
Children of the Blizzard. John Day Co., 
1952. 192p. $2.50. 


Exciting and ordinary day to day hap- 
penings in the lives of the Eskimo children 
of Baffin Island. Based on fact it contains 
also a section describing the Eskimo games 
and a glossary of Eskimo terms. Readers 8 
to 12. 


Weincast, Davin E. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—Man of Destiny. Julian 
Messner, Inc., 1952. 184p. $2.75. 


An informative and exciting biography of 
one of our nation’s most colorful figures from 
1928 to his death. [llustrated with photo- 
graphs, fully indexed and including a three 
page bibliography this volume serves to ac- 
quaint readers 12 to 16 with Roosevelt’s work 
and his life. 


Witt anp Nicuotas. Even Steven. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952. Unp. 
$2.25. 


Large, brilliantly colored pictures and a 
minimum of text tell the story of how the 
smallest horse on the ranch earned the 
name EVEN STEVEN. Readers 5 to 9. 


Wituis, Priscitta D. Alfred and 
the Saint. Longmans, Green & Co., 
1952. 179p. $2.50. 


Real understanding of young people and 
horses is apparent in this story of Alfred, 
the mute son of the huntsman of the Mid- 
land Valley Hunt Club, and his love for ‘a 
horse. How both the horse and Alfred over- 
came their respective handicaps makes ex- 
citing reading for the 9 to 12 crowd. 
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Woopy, Recina J. Ballet in the 
Barn. Pellegrini & Cudahy, Inc., 1952. 
312p. $3.00. 

In this delightful story 12 year old Janet 
Sherwood discovers that there are good 
dancing teachers outside of New York City 
and that ballet is not the only kind of danc- 
ing. Illustrated by Arline Thomson with 
technically correct drawings and end pages 
showing the Taglioni dolls of Queen Victoria 
this is a perfect book for girls 10 to 14 who 
like to dance. . 


Woo.tey, Catuerine. Lunch for 
Lennie. William Morrow & Co,, 48p. 
$2.00. “Morrow Junior Books” 

Readers 4 to 8 will be delighted by this 
story of little Lennie who wanted to be a 
dog until he found out what they ate. Well- 
illustrated by Meg Wohlberg. 


Wyatt, Geratpine. Sun Eagle. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. 172p. 
$2.50. 


An interesting picture of guide and in- 
tepreter Jesse Chisholm, along with a fasci- 
nating story of Brit Mason who had been 
kidnapped as a child by the Comanches and 
ransomed from them in his early teens. 
Readers 11 to 14. 


Wynpuam, Lee. Slipper under Glass. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. 181p. 
$2.50. 


An informative picture of ballet training 
and a delightful story of young Maggie whose 
greatest ambition was to be a ballerina but 
who found success as a comedienne. Girls 11 


to 15. 


Yates, Exizasetu. A Place for Pe- 
ter. Coward-McCann, Inc., 1952. 184p. 


$2.50. 

Boys from 9 to 12, who liked MOUNTAIN 
BORN and ONCE IN THE YEAR will want 
to follow Peter’s development in this new 
story about him. Changing seasons, life on 
the farm and everyday happenings are well 
portrayed and illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. 


Zim, HerBert S. What's Inside of 
Planis? William Morrow & Co., 1952. 
32p. $1:75. 

The second in a new series of science 
books for young readers, this book explains 
the make-up of the many plants we see every 
day in a style understandable to children 
4 to 8. Excellent illustrations by Herschel 
Wartik. 
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Education and Psychology 


Boyp, Wituiam. The History of 
Western Education. Sixth Edition. 
Adam & Charles Black, 1952. 484p. 
$3.50. 


Six editions of a history of education is 
an excellent batting average, and the author 
is to be congratulated. He has brought up 
to 1952 his well-known work, which appears 
to be good for a few more editions. It is 
sound, solid, scholarly, and excellently writ- 
ten. 


Briccs, THomas H. & JusTMan, 
JosePu. Improving Instruction through 
Supervision. Macmillan Co., 1952. 
532p. $5.00. 


Called a revision of Dr. Briggs earlier 
book, “Improving Instruction,” this is really 
an entirely new book. Presentation is in 
three divisions: I, Principles, II. Planning 
and III. Methods. The outlines are clear. 
The explanations are in general terms, con- 
cisely stated. 


Brooks, RoBert Preston. Georgia 
Studies. University of Georgia Press, 
1952. 309p. $3.50. 

Selections from the earlier writings (1913- 
1926) of Dean Brooks of the University of 
Georgia. The selections were made apparently 
to prove that Dean Brooks had once been a 
conservative with scholarly inclinations and 
abilities. Fortunately, he included a part five, 
called “Trivia,” which give glimpses of the 
beloved Dean who had outgrown the stuffiness 
of scholarly youth. 


CHAMBERS, MERRITT Mapison. The 
Colleges and the Courts. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 212p. $3.00. 


An excellent review of court decisions con- 
cerning the schools. The recent Supreme 
Court rulings on segregation are reviewed 
and explained. The chapter on private insti- 
tutions is brief but enlightening. All ad- 
ministrators should be familiar with this 
volume. 


CopLesTon, FrepERIcK C. Medieval 
Philosophy. Philosophical Library, 
1952. 

A brief but fairly inclusive summary of 
the thought of the philosophers of the middle 
ages. The book is clearly written and pro- 
vided with a fair bibliography. It forms a 
good introduction to the subject but by no 
means a comprehensive or exhaustive treat- 
ment of it. It is recommended for readers 
who have heard of Occam, Duns Scotus, etc., 
and would like a non-technical account of 
who they were and what they did. 











Dopps, H. W. & Orners. Govern- 
ment Assistance to Universities in 


Great Britain. Columbia University 
Press, 1952. 143p. $2.50. 


This book comprises a valuable trilogy of 
discussions of the financing of university 
education for intellectually capable indi- 
viduals in Great Britain. 


Eek, Paut & Praac, ARNOLD VAN. 
English—How She Is Spoke. British 
Book Centre, Inc., 1950. 80p. $1.50. 


This is a series of essays which attempt 
to deal humorously with the phenomenon of 
linguistic change. The authors apparently 
regard all change as evil, and their humor 
seems somewhat juvenile. 


Gorpon, RicHarp A. AND OTHERS, 
Editors. English at Georgetown. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 226p. $.60. 


Here is a unique publication, a compila- 
tion of appraisals of Georgetown’s English 
program by present and former students, to- 
gether with a complete list of the texts in 
all the English courses, and bibliographies 
for the English elective courses. This book 
should be of interest to those planning 

"English programs in college. 


Harap, Henry, Editor. Free and In- 
expensive Learning Materials. Division 
of Survey and Field Services, Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1952. 194p. 
$1.00. 

This book, the fifth in the series, con- 
tains 2,521 entries, about 40% of which are 
new. These entries are classified under 270 
headings with extensive cross references. 
Each title is annotated and is followed by 
the address of the distributor. 


Hitpisu, FLorence M. A. The Re- 
search Paper. Bookman Associates, 
1952. 292p. $2.95. 


The purpose of this book is to teach the 
student to prepare objective reports; it is 
a complete guide for basic techniques of 
research. The ample illustrations show step- 
by-step the exact procedure especially for 
English classes, but the book will be in- 
valuable for any field of study. 


Hurst, Lawrence. Sixty-One Years 
in the School Room. Meador Publish- 
ing Co., 1952. 255p. $2.50. 

Dr. Hurst tells between these covers a 
vivid story of two generations spent in the 
school room. It is the story of a teacher who 
could have found nothing else so alluring. 





Incorporated Association of Assist- 
ant Masters in Secondary Schools. The 
Teaching of English. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 186p. $2.50. | 


This book discusses the problems and the 
general principles that underlie the teach- 
ing of English in all types of secondary 
schools in England. Since this publication 
represents the foremost thinking in England 
regarding the English curriculum and the 
teaching of English in the secondary schools 
all those interested in these fields in America 
will find this volume invaluable not only for 
purposes of comparison but as a source of 
ideas. 


Keiser, ALBERT. College Names, 
their Origin and Significance. Book- 
man Associates, 1952. 184p. $3.00. 


A compendium of interesting miscellaneous 
information about origins of the established 
colleges of the United States and their names. 


KELLEY, Earw C. anp Rasey, MARIE 
I. Education and the Nature of Man. 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 220p. $3.00. 


A very brief treatment of a vast topic. The 
book bears the “imprimature” of both Dewey 
and Kilpatrick, which will be sufficient to 
give it vast authority with some readers. 
Nevertheless, a few “doubting Thomases” 
will possibly still remain unconvinced after 
reading it. 


Kinney, Lucien & DRESDEN, KATH- 
ERINE. Better Learning Through Cur- 
rent Materials. Stanford University 
Press, 1952. 225p. $3.00. 


Excellent suggestions for finding and using 
current materials. Suggestions for using 
pupils are particularly valuable. The book 
seems to have been prepared with high 
school teaching situations in mind, but ele- 
mentary teachers will find much of value. 


KuHLEN, Raymonp G. & THOMPSON, 
Georce G. Psychological Studies 
of Human Development. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts Co., 1952. 546p. $3.50. 


A collection of primary source materials 
designed for courses oriented toward human 
development. Should be valuable as a sup- 
plementary text or reference in a school 
lacking adequate journal holdings in this 
area. 
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NEV ... 


They All Want 
To Write: 


Written English in the 
Elementary School 


by ALVINA T. BURROWS, 
School of Education, New York 
University; JUNE D. FEREBEE 
and DORIS C. JACKSON, Bronx- 
ville (N.Y.) Elementary School; 
and DOROTHY O. SAUNDERS, 
Pelham (N.Y.) Elementary 
school 


e@ The unique approach to 
writing in THEY ALL 
WANT TO WRITE is the 
solution to the dual problem 
of teaching correct forms 
and establishing good con- 
trol of English mechanics... 
along with freeing children’s 
expression and fostering sin- 
cerity and clarity. 


@ Copious illustrations of chil- 
dren’s work are provided. 
They show honestly the er- 
rors, immaturities and 
achievements of children in 
both content and form. 
These illustrations are pho- 
tographically reproduced to 
avoid any chance of adult 
misrepresentation. 


Approx. 260 pages @ 55%” x 834” 


Send for your copy today 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 








Lesar, Lois E. Children in the Bible 
School. Fleming H. Revell Co., 1952. 
382p. $4.50. ; 

Submitted and accepted as a thesis for 
graduate credit, Wheaton College, this study 
traces the physical, social, mental and spirit- 
ual development of children in the nursery, 
beginner, primary and junior departments of 
the church school with fruitful methods of 
teaching in respect to memorizing, story- 
— visual aids, worship, music and the 
ike. 


MacDonaLp, Joun. Mind, School 
and Civilization. University of Chicago 
Press, 1952. 143p. $3.00. 

This small volume is one of the most im- 
portant recent contributions to the philos- 
ophy of education. With delightful clarity it 
points up the important goals of education 
in a democratic civilization and sets forth 
the means of attaining those goals in a man- 
ner that makes for understanding and en- 
lightenment. The philosophy is conservative 
and is defended most vigorously by a scholar 
of rich background. It should be a “must” 
for all teachers. 


MEERLOO, Joost ABRAHAM Mav- 
rITs. Conversation and Communica- 
tion. International University Press, 


1952. 255p. $4.00. 


The application of Freudian hypotheses to 
the analysis of speech communication results 
in some startling suggestions, some of which 
will be useful, and all of which will be in- 
teresting, to teachers of language communi- 
cation as well as to psychologist and sociol- 
ogists. Dr. Meerloo, a psychiatrist and social 
psychologist, makes a real contribution to 
the studay of human communication. 


MELvin, A. Gorpon. General Meth- 
ods of Teaching. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1952. 25lp. $4.00. 

The ‘description and explanation of -what 
good teachers are doing, and how they go 
about the doing, is the basic approach in this 
text. In the main this is successfully done. 
The book will certainly prove helpful to 
experienced teachers. It would be interest- 
ing to try it with pre-service preparation 
for teaching. 


Merritt, ELeanor & Harap, HENRY. 
Trends in Production of Teaching 
Guides. Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1952. 3lp. $.50. 

A timely bulletin containing information 


useful to all who are connected in any way 
with teaching. 














MILLETT, Joun D., Editor. An Atlas 
of Higher Education in the United 


States. Columbia University Press, 
1952. Unp. $2.50. 


Contains a map of every state showing the 
location of all four-year colleges in that 
state. Also given is the total enrollment of 
all colleges and universities in the state, and 
the number of residents of the state in at- 
tendance at institutions of higher learning. 


RicHarps, Epwarp A., Editor. Pro- 
ceedings of the Midcentury White 
*House Conference on Children & 
Youth. Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, 1951. 
363p. $4.00. 

This Conference is the “largest movement 
in behalf of children in the history of this 
country.” It brought together people of a 
variety of background and experience to 
consider how best to “develop in children 
the mental, emotional, and spiritual qualities 
essential to individual happiness and to re- 
sponsible citizenship, and what physical, eco- 
nomic and social conditions are deemed nec- 
essary to this development.” These proceed- 
ings report the background of the Confer- 
ence, the meetings, and conclusions. 


ScHELL, Erwin HAsKELL. The Mil- 
lion Dollar Lecture. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1952. 177p. $3.00. 

This is a lecture delivered to the Senior 
Class upon graduation from M.I.T. Excerpts 
are included from numerous letters the 
author has received over the years from his 
former students. It is a bit of good, sound, 
wholesome advice given young people on 
such topics as friendship, co-operativeness, 
leadership, etc. 


SMILEY, Marjorie B. I/ntergroup 
Education and the American College. 
Columbia University, Teachers College, 
1952. 212p. $4.25. 

Intercultural education is one of the sig- 
nificant recent developments in higher edu- 
cation. Here are presented: the problem, the 
history, the responsibility of the liberal arts 
college for promoting democratic intergroup 
relations in America. 


WASHBURNE, CARLETON. What is 
Progressive Education? The John Day 
Co., 1952. 155p. $2.50. 

The book describes the scientific founda- 
tion of progressive education, its democratic 
goals, its ‘concepts of self discipline. The 
evolution of progressive education and the 
studies which have demonstrated its effec- 
tiveness are described. This is a “must” book 





for reading by parents. It is an incisive and 
refreshing contribution to current discussions 
of what good education is. It is a quiet and 
effective answer to self-appointed critics who 
would cheat children out of their right to the 
best education America can afford. 


Wittman, H. A. The 4-H Handbook. 
Comstock Publishing Co., 1952. 252p. 
$4.50. 

A comprehensive and exceedingly help- 
ful manual for all who work with 4-H Clubs. 
It covers the foundation theories or philos- 
ophies, the organization and conduct of clubs 
and the chief activities or projects. Should 
be in every school library. 


Health and Physical Education 


Hoerr, NorManp L. & OTHERS, Edi- 
tors. Blakiston’s Illustrated Pocket 
Medical Dictionary. The Blakiston Co., 
1952. 1032p. $3.25, Plain; $3.75, 
Thumbindexed. 

This book contains over 33,000 definitions 
of medical terms, including the latest addi- 
tions to the medical vocabulary. Special sec- 
tion of important tables and illustrations of 
the anatomy. Excellent for members of the 
medical profession and those who need a 
good medical vocabulary at their fingertips. 


Zim, HerBert S. What's Inside of 
Me? William Morrow & Co., 1952. 
32p. $1.75. 

This book helps parents answer the many 
questions that young children ask concern- 
ing the make up of their bodies. Beautifully 
illustrated by Herschel Wartik, this book 
will be especially instructive to children 4 
to 8. 


Literature 


BiackmMoreE, R. D. Lorna Doone. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1951. 493p. $2.25. 

An excellent edition, at a reasonable cost. 
Sn illustrations, eight of them in 
color. 


BorHM, Peccy & Davin, Editors. 
The Expectant Reader. Sterling Pub- 
lishing Co., 1951. 256p. $2.95. 

A delightful anthology of humorous read- 
ings for the mother-to-be. The stories are 
appealing, heart warming and amusing, 


tailored to while away the hours of waiting. 
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BorbEN, Mary. You, the Jury. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1952. 34é6p. 
$3.00. 


Another penetrating novel by the author 
of Jane—Our Stranger. This time Miss Bor- 
den has taken as her theme the trial of a 
young man who, in attempting to live the 
Christ ideals in the modern world, has been 
convicted of high treason. The judge is the 
husband of his childhood girl friend and you, 
the reader, are the jury. 


Browne, Doucias G. & TULLETT, 
E. V. The Scalpel of Scotland Yard. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 503p. $5.00. 

The true story of Sir Bernard Spilsbury, 
for many years medical examiner for Scot- 
land Yard. The many cases reported furnish 
ample factual backgound for any one who 
wishes to try his ability as a writer of detec- 
tive story, and enough grewsome details of 
horrible murders to satisfy the most ardent 
seeker of the macabre. 


Bryan, WILLIAM ALFRED. George 
Washington in American Literature. 
Columbia University Press, 1952. 292p. 
$4.00. 

Mr. Bryan is concerned with the treat- 
ment accorded George Washington by 
American poets, dramatists, writers of fiction, 
biographers, and orators during the period, 
1775, the year Washington was made Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Continental forces, to 
1865, when Lincoln’s fame began to rival 
Washington’s. A wide range of material is 
reviewed and the book is carefully docu- 
mented. Students of American literature who 
are interested in George Washington will find 
the treatise invaluable; the general reader 
if interested in George Washington will find 
the book interesting. 


CarPENTER, Bruce. The Blossoming 
Year. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
1952. 184p. $2.75. 

A sketch in 184 pages or thirteen chap- 
ters of “the riers devolpment of Peg 
Knackton as she changes from a shy, self- 
conscious school girl into a poised and 
maturing young woman, secure at last in 
her love.” 


Corsett, ELIzABETH FRANCES. The 
Richer Harvest. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1952. 254p. $3.00. 

This novel is the story of a man who 
achieved contentment although everything 
seemed to go wrong with his career. Charley 
Hinckley devoted his life to everybody but 
himself, but in the end he reaped the harvest 
of his own sowing, and a happiness achieved 
by few people. Of her new book, Miss Corbett 
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writes “It should be a good book for these 
very troubled times, for it illustrates the 
virtues of courage, staunchness, and cheer- 
fulness.” 


ELperR, Ropert B. The Sheriff of 
Sycamore Flat. Dorrance & Co., 1952. 
23lp. $2.50. 


This novel tries to show that though a 
woman can succeed in a man’s world she 
really belongs at the side of the man she 
loves. Placed in the late 19th century, with 
hackneyed and heavy melodrama, it tells of 
a girl who inadvertently becomes the leader 
of the Suffragettes. ° 


Evans, BENJAMIN. The Language of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. 203p. $3.00. 

This volume is an attempt to explore the 
function of verse in drama and the de- 
veloping way in which Shakespeare con- 
trolled the rhetorical and decorative elements 
of speech for the dramatic purpose. It 
covers all the chief problems of Shakespear- 
ian language in a way that makes reference 
easy, without any loss of a continuing nar- 
rative. This scholarly work should be in 
every college library. 


Gaw, Mrs. ETHLEAN Tyson. Drums 
of El Dorado, and Other Poems. ¥x- 
position Press, 1951. 96p. $2.50. 

Something of the sweep and grandeur of 
historical and contemporary California is 
captured in this volume of dramatic verse. 
Edwin Markham describes Mrs. Gaw’s verses 
as “musical and appealing, moving with the 
fine sweep of early California.” 


Horcan, Paut. The Devil in the 
Desert. Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. 
63p. $1.50. 


This moving legend of life and death on 
the Rio Grande is a story of a great faith 
that endured all of life, a story of adventure 
in the desert a hundred years ago, a story 
etched against. an unforgettable Southwest 
landscape. Every lover of the drama of 
frontier life will enjoy this narrative of a 
missionary priest who in the name of his 
duty and his love meets a new—and final— 
adventure in the desert. 


McCorp, Davin. Poet Always Next 
But One. Whittet & Shepperson, 1951. 
Unp. 

Poet Always Next But One is a poem 
written and read by David McCord before 
Alpha Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at the 
College of William and Mary in Virginia, 
December 5, 1950. Master of light verse, 
David McCord has given us in this provoca- 











tive poem a serious picture of modern Ameri- 
can life and its challenge to the poem. 


Maurier, Georce Du. Trilby. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1951. 362p. n.p. 

A good, low cost edition of this Victorian 
Classic. The original illustrations are used 
Like other books of this series, it is of con- 
venient pocket size, more suitable for per- 
sonal than library use. 


MILLER, HELEN Louise. Holiday 
Plays for Teen-Agers. Plays, Inc., 1952. 
355p. $3.50. 

This is a book of plays for special oc- 
casions. High school students will probably 
say they are “corney” but the odds are that 
they will enjoy doing them as class projects, 
assembly programs, and the like. 


PIRANDELLO, Luic1. Naked Masks— 
Five Plays. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 
386p. $1.45. 

Five plays by Luigi Pirandello are here 
presented in a translation which attempts to 
reproduce in Midwestern American speech 
the peasant Italian of the original. The re- 
sult is an’ interesting interpretation of a 
playwright too little known in America. 


Ruys, Ernest, Editor. The Golden 
Treasury of Longer Poems. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1951. 415p. $.95. 

This book in the Everyman’s Library was 
first published in 1921. In this new edition 
a short section of poems by twentieth-century 
poets has been added. The book contains 63 
poems by 57 poets, beginning with “The 
Knight’s Tale,” by Goeffrey Chaucer and 
ending with “The Sirens,” by Laurerice Bin- 
yon. The main purpose of the anthology is 
to show the great succession of the English 
poets who wrote, as Coleridge says, with 

“A light in sound, a soundlike power in 

light, 

Rhythm in all thought, and joyance every- 

where.” 


RiLKeE, Rainer Marta. Letters to 
Benvenuta. Philosophical Library, 
1951. 87p. $2.75. 

Over the years there have been many in- 
terpretations of Rilke. Here in these letters 
the voice of the poet himself rings out to us. 
Benvenuta’s first book on Rilke was a docu- 
ment of quiet and reverent gratitude. The 
present volume, by way of ideal supplement, 
vouchsafes us the poet’s own tongue. 


TayLor, Ivan E. & Reppinc, Jay 
SAUNDERS, Editors. Reading for Writ- 


ing. Ronald Press, 1952. 430p. $3.50. 
A book carrying an interesting array of 





selections all the way from Ascham to Thur- 
ber. Exercises are placed at the end of each 
chapter which tend to connect the passages 
with the fine art of writing. 


Music 


Baum, L. Frank & OrnHers. The 
Songs of Father Goose. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1952. 83p. $2.50. 

Here are twenty-six of Father Goose’s most 
loved rhymes set to music. They are just as 
entertaining today as they were when they 
were first contrived as a companion to Eng- 
land’s Mother Goose, over fifty years ago. 
The fun of the rhymes is enhanced by the 
beauty of the black and white drawings, by 
Wm. W. Denslow. 


Breck, Firora E. Choir Ideas. W. 
A. Wilde Co., 1952. 142p. $2.00. 

Choir Ideas will prove to be a wealth of 
information for the choir director. It is writ- 
ten in an informal style, easy to read. The 
suggestions; the best types of hymns and 
anthems, how to stimulate the congregation 
and the use of choral groups are only a few 
of the most helpful offered. 


DonincTon, Ropert. The Instru- 
ments of Music. Pitman Publishing 
Co., 1951. 189p. 

A good description and explanation of the 
workings of the instruments used in the 
better known compositions of today and the 
past. A good aid to music students and all 
who appreciate fine music and wish to in- 
crease their knowledge of the instruments 
used to produce it. 


ETHERINGTON, CHARLES L. The Or- 
ganist and Choirmaster. Macmillan 
Co., 1952. 191p. $4.00. 


A guide for church musicians—helpful and 
useful hints on the various aspects of the 
church musician’s task. Six sections on vari- 
ous subjects such as Seasons of the Church, 
Music of the Church, equipment and organi- 
zation of the choir. Written with the Angeli- 
can and other formal services in mind, this 
will nevertheless be helpful to anyone deal- 
ing with church music. 


FIORENTINO, DANTE DEL. /mmortal 
Bohemian. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
232p. $3.50. 


In this well-written book the real Puccini 
lives again. His friend Father Dante tells of 
his wild adolescence, his love affairs and 
most important, his beautiful music. This is 
truly “the real story behind the real Boheme.” 
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Garvin, FLorENcE H. The Begin- 
nings of the Romantic Piano Concerto. 
Vantage Press, 1952. 68p. $2.50. 


This is an excellent book showing the de- 
velopment of the romantic piano concerto. 
A good discussion of the outstanding com- 
posers of the era—Hummell, Weber and 
Mendelssohn. A valuable addition to the 
field of music. 


KENNAN, KENT WHEELER. The Tech- 
nique of Orchestration. Prentice-Hall, 


Inc., 1952. 329p. $5.65. 


This book, designed as a text for music 
classes, brings up to date the techniques of 
orchestration developed by early experts. The 
problem of scoring has been clearly ex- 
plained in easy to understand chapters, each 
dealing with a separate section of the orch- 
estra. 


Knapp, MERRILL J. Selected List of 
Music for Men’s V oices. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 165p. $4.00. 


This selected list of music for men’s voices 
is of tremendous value. It will be a great 
aid to the glee club, chorus and choir direc- 
tor. The listing is divided into categories giv- 
ing also the accompaniment if necessary, and 
the publisher’s trade number. 


LANDECK, Beatrice. Children and 


Music. William Sloane Associates, 
1952. 


Children and Music is an excellent and 
practical book on how to use music for the 
enrichment of family life and children’s lives 
in particular. Built around the child’s natural 
desire and capacity for enjoying music it 
brings together the creative relations be- 
tween children and music. 


LowanceE, KATHLEEN. Much Ado 
About Music. Tupper and Love, Inc., 
1952. 255p. $3.50. 


Interesting book on music. Effective, pur- 
poseful and “sugar coated.” Slanted toward 
the teen-age level it tells the story of two 
teen-agers and their discovery of “good” 
music. 


Mozart, W. A. Symphony No. 39 
in E Flat. Penguin Books, Inc., 110p. 
$.85. 


Like the preceding Penguin scores, the 
present one is of the same fine quality. The 
biographical sketch by F. Bonavia and the 
analysis by Gordon Jacob are both very good. 
The notation is very clear which makes the 
score easy to read. 
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Rospertson, ALeEc, Editor. Music 
1952. Penguin Books, Inc., 1952. 232p. 
$.65. 

Outstanding, in that this book comments 
on the events of the Festival of Britain and 
related activities. The articles on Richard 
Strauss, Hugo Wolf and others are very 
good. The listing of new printed music and 
records is excellent. 


SincLamr, Harowp. Music Out of 
Dixie. Rinehart & Co., 1952. 306p. 
$3.50. 

This is the fascinating novel of Dade, a 
Negro boy intrigued by music—the music 
reflects New Orleans in the second decade 
of the twentieth century. 


Winn, Cyrit. Children Singing. Ox- 
ford Book Co., 1952. 87p. $1.50. 

Good suggestions on the methods of im- 
provement of children’s singing. Cyril Winn 
is well equipped in that he has been director 
of numerous school music festivals through- 
out the British Isles and has gained special- 
ized knowledge of music education. This book 
is intended for teachers who love music but 
find difficulty in teaching. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Beck, Lewis Wuite. Philosophic 
Inquiry. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
470p. $4.50. 

Another introduction to philosophy with 
the usual bibliography and list of “ques- 
tions and topics for discussion” at the end 
of each chapter. The book could probably be 
used as an introductory textbook in the sub- 
ject. The author writes competently and in- 
cludes a good many quotations from philos- 
ophers of various schools. 


Brau, JosepH L. Men and Move- 
ments in American Philosophy. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 403p. $4.50. 

A very readable history of American phi- 
losophy with much interesting critical com- 
ment by the way. The author makes philos- 
ophy almost easy reading and his book de- 
mands no technical knowledge of the sub- 
ject on the part of the reader. 


Butrrick, Georce A. Faith and 
Education. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1952. 336p. $2.00. 

A brief book by a prominent Presbyterian 
Clergyman on the place of religion in edu- 
cation. The author feels that purely secular 
education is fated to be barren. His approach 
is broad and liberal, although orthodox. 








Couns, James. The Existentialists. 
Henry Regnery Co., 1952. 279p. $4.50. 


This is a brief, concise statement of the 
main principles of a philosophy which has 
attracted a numerous following since World 
War II. The author gives a good historical 
outline of the growth of Existentialism and 
also a capable and scholarly evaluation of 
the work of present-day leaders in this school 
of thought. The book is recommended as a 
readable introduction for people interested 
in the subject. 


Cornrortu, M. C. In Defense of 
Philosophy, Against Positivism and 
Pragmatism. International Publishers, 
1952. 275p. $2.50. 


A vigorous and hard-hitting attack on logi- 
cal positivism & pragmatism as philosophies 
of decadent peoples. “Dialectical material- 
ism,” says the author “is the philosophy 
which expresses the standpoint and meets the 
need of the working class.” This quotation 
should indicate his position. 


DunnincTon, Lewis Leroy. Keys to 
Richer Living. Macmillan Co., 1952. 
141p. $2.00. 


A careful reading of the 24 Keys to Richer 
Living, replete as they are with scientific 
facts, illustrations from history and litera- 
ture, will demonstrate that the author 
achieves his belief and purpose, namely, that 
“if turned in the lock of life” these Keys 
“will open doors to lives of radiance, beauty 
and peace in spite of the confusions and baf- 
flements of this troubled time.” 


ELuiott-Binns, LEONARD. The De- 
velopment of English Theology in the 
Later Nineteenth Century. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1952. 146p. $1.80. 


An extremely scholarly appraisal of the 
status of English theology in the 1860’s in 
comparison and contrast with the 1890's, 
with the general conclusion that while many 
facts about the Master were hidden from the 
disciples, “we know, as they did not then 
know, that if the journey leads to the Cross, 
the Cross was but the prelude to the Re- 
surrection, that out of apparent disaster 
final victory will surely come. 


Houcu, Lynn Haroun. Great Hu- 
manists. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1952. 213p. $3.50. 


This book consists of five studies based on 
the author’s Tipple Lectures at Drew Uni- 
versity in 1952. They are the fruit of long 
and devoted study, ably written and pre- 
senting a decidedly mid-twentieth century 





appraisal of representative humanists of 
various ages—Aristotle, Cicero, Eramus, Irv- 
ing Babbitt, and Paul Elmer More. 


MEISEL, James Hans. The Genesis 
of Georges Sorel. George Wahr Pub- 
lishing Co., 1951. 320p. $5.00. 


An account of the life and influence of the 
man who was to be one of the strongest in- 
fluences in the development of Fascism. The 
book is dedicated to the author’s wife “whose 
consistent loathing of the subject did much 
to speed up my work.” 


RADHAKRISHNAN, S., Editor. Con- 
temporary Indian Philosophy. Mac- 
millan Co., 1952. 648p. $6.00. 


Most readers of this book will be sur- 
prised at the number of Indian philosophers 
dealt with. The selection is well made and 
the comments lucid and readable. The book 
is recommended to people interested in the 
roots of contemporary philosophical and 
social thought in India. 


Sayers, EpHraim VERN. A First 
Course in Philosophy of Education. 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 414p. $3.75. 


This book is as its title states an intro- 
duction to the subject. Each brief chapter 
ends with a list of questions to be used for 
discussion and a number of suggested addi- 
tional readings. The author tries to give a 
fair hearing to all schools of educational 
philosophy, and succeeds in the main. 


SULLIVAN, SISTER HELEN. An Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Natural 
and Mathematical Sciences. Vantage 
Press, 1952. 209p. $3.75. 

A brief and somewhat heavy discussion 
of a vast subject, this book is obviously 
designated as an introductory text for col- 
lege students. Each chapter carries its list of 
additional readings, its topics for discussion, 
and its questions. The author’s approach is 
that of scholastic philosophy. 


Reference 


Buntinc, James E., Editor. Private 
Independent Schools. James E. Bunt- 
ing, 1952. 586p. $5.00. 

A realiable source of descriptive articles 


and listings of American private schools for 
boys and girls. 
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Demographic Yearbook, 1951. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1951. 608p. 


$6.00. 

The main emphasis in this third yearbook 
is on mortality, though there are also sec- 
tions on population, births, marriages and 
divorces, and migration. Most of the statistics 
are secured by the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations from questionnaires sent to 
the different countries. An excellent aid in 
locating information is the cumulative list 
of tables to the first through third yearbooks. 
A further feature is the continuation of the 
bibliography which cites recent official publi- 
cations containing demographic statistics. 


EasTMAN, Mary Huse. I/ndex to 
Fairy Tales, Myths and Legends. The 
F. W. Faxon Co., 1952. 370p. $7.50. 

The original Index to Fairy Tales, Myths 
and Legends and the First Supplement are 
invaluable aids to students of children’s lit- 
erature. The Second Suppliment will be wel- 
comed as it brings the index up to date, 
covering as it does the books published 
within the last fifteen years. Two hundred 
seventy titles are analyzed. A valuable feature 
is a classification under 447 subject headings, 
such as, Absentmindedness, Arbor Day, and 
Circus. There is also a helpful geographical 
and racial classification. Every library hav 
ing collections of fairy tales, myths, and 
legends should have this Second Supplement. 
It is an indispensable tool and timesaver for 
locating fairy tales, myths and legends. 


Kany, CHar.es E. American-Span- 
ish Syntax. Second Edition. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1951. 480p. 
$7.50. 

Definite reference work revised. Valuable 


illustrations from modern Spanish American 
authors. 


Kotster, T. A. Technical Diction- 
ary English-Spanish, Spanish-English. 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 187p. $5.00. 

Here you will find more than 25,000 word 
and expressions common to the petroleum 
industry, which because of their technical 
nature do not usually appear in other dic- 
tionaries. 


LAUGHLIN, James. New Directions 
XIII. Blue Ridge Mountains Press, 
1951. 542p. $5.00. 

This is the thirteenth annual of contempor- 
ary writing which emphasizes new and diver- 
gent trends. The selections offer a wide and 
highly varied selection of prose and poetry, 
American and foreign. While much of the 
material appears here for the first time, some 
of the material has been previously published 
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in such publications as The Partisan Review, 
Poetry, and The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. 


Sargent Guide to Private Junior Col- 
leges and Specialized Schools and Col- 
leges, 1952. Porter Sargent, 1952. 250p. 
$1.10. 

The first edition gives, for private junior 
colleges and specialized schools and colleges, 
descriptive listings such as are given for 
preparatory schools by the already well 
known Sargent Handbook of Private Schools. 
We find here, also, supplementary lists of 
schools classified by type which serves as an 
index to the descriptive listings. 


Statistical Yearbook (Annuaire Sta- 
tisque), 1951. Statistical Office of 
United Nations, Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, 1951. 616p. 

This bilingual, English-French, yearbook 
contains tables totalling more than 614 pages 
of statistical information on current eco- 
nomic and social conditions in most of the 
countries of the world. It includes data for 
prewar years, has a comprehensive subject 
coverage of population, man power, forestry, 
industry, mining, manufacturing, construc- 
tion, electricity, etc. There are excellent sub- 
ject and country indexes. 


UNESCO. Study Abroad Vol. IV, 
1951-1952. Columbia University Press, 
1952. 327p. $2.00. 

This eseential information on international 
education and training programs for 1951-2, 
1952-3 and 1953-4 is divided into three parts: 
(1) fellowship programs as to subjects, coun- 
tries in which recipient may study, national- 
ity eligibility, and countries awarding fel- 
lowships; (2) information on scholarships 
offered by governments and private institu- 
tions in 60 countries; (3) a report on the 
study abroad program by the International 
Labor Office. This yearly volume by UNESCO 
is a valuable contribution to the international 
education programs. 


Science & Mathematics 


ANDERSON, Epcar. Plants, Man and 
Life. Little, Brown & Co., 1952. 245p. 
$4.00. 

A wonderfully fascinating story of plants 
useful to man. Their probable origin is con- 
sidered in the light of present knowledge. Of 
great interest to all scholars everywhere. 


Bow er, STANLEY W. Photography 
for Boys and Girls. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co., 1952. 92p. $2.00. 








A moderately successful attempt to make 
both the camera technique and the darkroom 
technique simple enough for elementary 
school children. 


CorBMAN, BernarRD P. Mathematics 
of Retail Merchandising. Ronald Press 
Co., 1952. 327p. $3.50. 


This is an excellent book for the specialist 
in merchandising. It would serve admirable 
as a text in an intensive course in a school or 
in a training program in a retail establish- 
ment. Although intended as a mathemtics 
text, it lends itself well to use in a course 
in which the instructor wishes to place some 
emphasis upon merchandishing theory. 


FarsBer, Epuarp. The Evolution of 
Chemistry. Ronald Press Co., 1952. 
349p. $6.00. 


The twenty-two chapters are basically 
chemical history, but there is effective inte- 
gration with the developments of biology, 
mineralogy, physics, medicine, and engineer- 
ing. The philosophy of scientific thought is 
abundantly illustrated by the cases detailed. 
The treatment of very modern research and 
discovery in chemistry (as antibiotics) is 
quite satisfying, for the spirit of the scientist 
still guides the evolutionary progress. 


HynpMan, Otan R. The Origin of 
Life and the Evolution of Living 
Things. Philosophical Library, 1952. 
648p. $8.75. 


The presence of energy has always ex- 
isted. Assuming this to be true, the author 
develops life on a physico-chemical basis. 
The first germ integer is the gene. Different 
genes become bonded to each other to make 
chromosomes. The cytoplasm represents the 
interphase between the germ integers and the 
environment. The cell represents the second 
germ integer. From the cells many celled 
organisms are produced and these through 
interaction with the environment adapt them- 
selves and evolute. A thought-provoking book 
for thoughtful people. 


LanpAU, EpmuNnpD GeorcE H. Foun- 
dations of Analysis. Chelsea Publishing 
Co., 1951. 148p. $3.25. 

A scholarly contribution to the better un- 


derstanding and deeper appreciation of the 
foundations of mathematics. 


LercesTerR, Henry M. & KLICKSTEIN, 
Herbert S. A Source Book in Chemis- 
try, 1400-1900. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 554p. $7.50. 





Modern chemistry has been built through 
the studies of scientists through the ages. 
This work traces the development of chem- 
istry in the words and achievements of those 
who were outstanding in their contributions. 
Beginning with Biringuccio in 1480, this 

k goes down to Madame Curie who died 
in 1934. A valuable book for the scientist 
and students of science. 


Linpsey, A. W. Principles of Or- 
ganic Evolution. C. V. Mosby, 1952. 
375p. $5.75. 


A broad survey, more comprehensive and 
detailed than is possible in a course in gen- 
eral biology. A well-rounded treatment which 
includes a chapter on “Evolution and Man- 
kind.” This book should be of interest to all 
educated people who wish to have an ele- 
mentary knowledge of some current facts of 
evolution. 


McMIL_en, Wayne. Statistical Meth- 
ods for Social Workers. University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. 575p. $6.75. 


Descriptive statistics “spelled out” care- 
fully, with considerable meaningful data for 
illustrative purposes. 


SCHNEIDER, HERMAN & Nina. Your 
Telephone and How It Works. Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1952. 94p, $2.00. 


Just about the simplest, clearest explana- 
tion this technological instrument permits, 
designed for youngsters who are curious or 
oldsters who are ignorant concerning the 
device. 


Simmons, Maittanp P. The Young 
Scientist. Exposition Press, 1951. 164p. 
$3.00. 


A very practical activity book to be used 
with any standard ninth-grade general science 
text, and for the enrichment of courses in 
high school biology, chemistry, and physics. 
An ideal source of assignments for the bright 
young folks who have a real taste for science. 


SpeaR, Mary EL eanor. Charting 
Statistics. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1952. 265p. $4.50. 


Replete with the lore of graphs and charts, 
this volume should point the way toward 
more efficient untilization of these devices 
even among persons already technically com- 
petent. 
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Social Science 


ANDERSON, Mary. Woman at Work. 
University of Minnesota Press, 1951. 
278p. $3.50. 

This is the story of Mary Anderson, the 
Swedish immigrant girl who was to become 
director of the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor and had that post for 
25 years. It is a simple narrative of her strug- 
gles to earn a living as a factory worker and 
her continuing interest in the labor move- 
ment as a means for improvitg conditions 
for working women. 


Ayres, C. E. The Industrial Econ- 
omy. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952. 443p. 
$4.00. 

A microscopic treatment of what the 
“economy” is, why it came to be what it is, 
and the trends it will likely follow in the 
future. This thought-provoking volume will 
interest all who desire a keen interpretation 
of the economic organization of the com- 
munity. 


Bate, H. Maciear. Report from 
Formosa. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 
290p. $3.50. 

A detailed and basic report of Formosa, as 
seen from a global point of view, is presented 
in a fascinating fashion. It is a tremendously 
important book for those who would under- 
stand the situation in the Far East and the 
importance of what happens there in future 
affairs. 


Bates, Marston. Where Winter 
Never Comes. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1952. 310p. $3.50. 

Here is a book on the tropics. The author 
tells of the varieties of tropical man, the 
varieties of his culture, his clothes, his food 
and drink and his diseases. 


Bett, Marcaret E. Kit Carson, 
Mountain Man. William Morrow & Co., 
1952. 7lp. $2.00. “Morrow Junior 
Books.” 

A good account of the life of one of Ameri- 
ca’s most famous cowboys, stressing his 


youth. Profusely illustrated by Harry Daugh- 
erty for boys 8 to 12. 


BERGENGREN, Roy F. Crusade. Ex- 
position Press, 1952. 379p. $3.75. 

This volume gives a detailed historical ac- 
count of the events leading to the establish- 
ment of credit unions. It is more important 
however than a historical portrayal. It is also 
a vivid demonstration of applied democracy. 
Inspiring reading. 
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Beyen, J. W. Money in a Mael- 
strom. Macmillan Co., 1951. 231p. 
$3.20. 

A well-told retelling of the history of in- 
ternational cooperation in the financial field 
during the past three decades. A sound guide 
to an understanding of the monetary fabric 
and unity of the world. 


BissELL, RicHarRD Pike. The Mo- 
nongahela. Rinehart & Co., 1952. 239p. 
$3.50. 

This volume in the “Rivers of America” 
series is by a river pilot as well as a com- 
petent student of the history and contempor- 
ary role of the Monongahela River, the most 
used inland riverway in America. 


BLANKSTEN, GeorkcE I. Ecuador: 
Constitutions and Caudillos. Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1951. 196p. 
$3.50. 

A study in comparative government by a 
specialist in Latin American affairs. Typi- 
cally turbulent history of small mountain 
republic with large Indian population. 


Brittain, Ropert. Let There Be 
Bread. Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1952. 
254p. $3.00. 

More folks need more food, and the world 
population is increasing. This book tells how 
more food is being produced, and how a great 
deal more may be provided. It should be in 
every high school library, particularly in 
rural areas. It really dignifies food produc- 
tion as a basic need, and as an essential 
for world peace. 


Brown, Francis James & RouceK, 
J. S., Editors. One America. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952. 780p. $6.65; text, 
$5.50. : 

The third edition of a volume well de- 
scribed by its sub-title: “The History, Con- 
tributions, and Present Problems of our 
Racial and National Minorities.” An ex- 
tremely useful book for anyone interested in 
problems of intercultural education. 


CALLAHAN, NortH. Smoky Moun- 
tain Country, Little, Brown & Co., 
1952. 269p. $4.00. 


A journalist’s interpretation of various 
historical incidents and social religions and 
political situations in the Smoky Mountain 
Country of East Tennessee. One gains sympa- 
thetic understanding from this book rather 
than ordered social knowledge. Good for 
high school and college classes as supple- 
mentary reading. 








CALLENDER, Cuarence N. & 
CHARLESWORTH, James C., Editors. 
Ethical Standards in American Public 
Life. American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 1952. 255p. $2.00. 

An issue which is a symposium on the 
status of ethical standards in American 
economic life. There is limited attention to 
trends or directions of growth. Social ethics 
are not considered except by chance. This 
issue is of particular and timely concern to 
the many educators working on the problems 
of moral and spiritual values. 


Community Services for Older Peo- 
ple. Wilcox & Follett Publishing Co., 
1952. 255p. $3.00. 

This book is the result of four years of 
intensive work by the team of social workers 
who staffed the Project for the Aged of the 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. It 
examines the services at present offered to 
older people and the extent to which these 
services meet needs. 


GiLuin, Joun Lewis & OrHERs. So- 
cial Problems. Fourth Edition. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts Co., 1952. 510p. 
$4.25. 

The fourth edition of a popular text for 
use in college courses in sociology. A com- 
prehensive and balanced analysis. 


Guyton, Peart Vivian. Our Miss- 
issippi. Steck Co., 1952. 478p. $4.00. 

This book is designed as a textbook for 
social studies courses on Mississippi. It con- 
sists of five units of study (13 chapters) on 
state history and three units (12 chapters) on 
state resources. It is a rich source of infor- 
mation, but appears too detailed in many 
places ‘for use by elementary or junior high 
students. 


LANCASTER, LANE W. Government 
in Rural America. Second Edition. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1952. 386p. $3.75. 

Excellent book on the governmental prob- 
lems of the rural county, township and school 
district. Can be used for a text or for sup- 
plementary reading. 


Lappin, Peter. General Mickey. 
Salesiana Publishers, 1952. 166p. 
$2.25. 


This is the story of a dead-end youngster 
who fought his way against great odds up 
the ladder of self-conquest to final success. 
This book will be of interest to all those 
concerned with the problems of youth in gen- 
eral and juvenile delinquency in particular. 





LeiTer, Rosert D. Labor Problems 
and Trade Unionism. Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., 1952. 313p. $1.50. 

Concise condensation of the significant 
facts the college student may be expected to 
know during the first year of specialized 
study of labor relations. 


LEopo tp, R. U. anp Link, A. S., Edi- 
tors. Problems in American History. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 929p. $7.95; 
text, $5.95. 


A documentary collection designed to de- 
pict the nation’s growth. The volume is or- 
ganized around twenty key problems. Each 
problem is edited and organized by a his- 
torian who is a recognized specialist on the 
problem at hand. A comprehensive and 
tightly-knit piece of work. 


Mater, Norman R. F. Principles of 
Human Relations. John Wiley & Sons, 
1952. 474p. $6.00. 

A discussion of problems of people work- 
ing with other people, and of some of the 
techniques for approaching these problems. 
The cases reported are from industry, but 
many seem strangely familiar to educators: 
for example, “Case 14, The No Smoking 
Rule” p. 252. School administrators and 
supervisors will find much that is helpful. 


Mann, Ewatp. The World Is My 
Home. Friendship Press, 1952. 169p. 
$2.00. 

The author was born in Estonia and lived 
there under the Russian occupation and 
later under the iron hand of the Nazis. He 
came to America in 1946. He is a gifted 
novelist and has portrayed with much power 
the whole pyschological tenor of America’s 
new arrivals and their struggles for human 
rights. It is well written. 


Montacu, M. F. AsHiey. Man’s 
Most Dangerous Myth. Third Edition. 
Harper & Brothers, 1952. 31lp. $5.00. 

Good book on the fallacies of racial stereo- 
typing. Biological, psychological and social 
factors are carefully analyzed. 


Moorg, Crypve B. & OTHErs. Build- 
ing Our World. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1951. 503p. 

By tracing historical backgrounds in rela- 
tion to geographic factors and following the 
western movements of European culture, this 
book presents the story of those who have 
influenced most the development of American 
civilization. Clarity of expression, good il- 
lustrative materials, simplicity of language, 
and useful study help recommend this as a 
textbook for the social studies. 
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Mowrer, Lit1an THomson & Cum- 
miNGS, Howarp H. The United States 
and World Relations. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1952. 479p. $3.48. 

A well-written, thoughtfully - organized 
social studies textbook for senior high school 
use. Within the context of the United States 
in its world settings, the book’s seven sec- 
tions discuss such matters as global geo- 
graphy, population, resources, production, the 
arts, politics, foreign relations, and world or- 
ganization. 


Paton, WILLIAM ANDREW. Shirt- 


Sleeve Economics. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts Co., 1952. 479p. $4.00. 


This readable volume is a nontechnical ap- 
proach to the economic “facts of life” and 
makes a “stirring defense of free enterprise” 
and of a free America. It contains a point of 
view of which every citizen should be cog- 
nizant. 


Prouty, AMy. Mexico and I. Dor- 
rance & Co., 1951. 258p. $4.00. 

Informal reports of unhurried visits in 
Mexico. There is an accompanying thread of 
romance that may help hold interest for high 
school and junior college readers. 


Ross, Emory. African Heritage. 
Friendship Press, 1952. 145p. $2.00. 

A penetrating and disturbing analysis and 
evaluation of Christian missions in Africa, 
by one who has spent his life in the work 
of Protestant missions in Africa. 


Rostow, W. W. The Process of 
Economic Growth. W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1952. 295p. $4.50. 

An analysis of the factors that affect the 
dynamic process of economic growth. This 
very important volume is a study of various 
techniques to solve a particular problem. 
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Rotruery, AcNnes Epwarps. New 
York Today. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 
287p. $3.75. 


A new and delightful type of book, avoid- 
ing both the tourist guide and chamber of 
commerce blurb banalities. It gives a basis 
for an understanding of many of the facts 
that make up the fascination of the wonder 
among cities. The range of interest is from 
underground maze of services to the human 
interest of some eight million people; from 
United Nations to traffic jams. 


SAMUELSON, PauL ANTHONY AND 
Oruers, Editors. Readings in Eco- 
nomics. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1952. 496p. $3.00. 

Materials carefully chosen to complement 
and supplement the standard text in basic 


economics courses. The selections are read- 
able, stimulating, and provocative. 


ScHu.er, Epcar A. & OrHers. Out- 
side Readings in Sociology. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1952. 884p. 

An excellent collection of supplementary 
material for introductory and general so- 
ciology courses. These readings should en- 
courage greater student interest, understand- 
ing and motivation. 


SEIFERT, Harvey. The Church in 
Community Action. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1952. 240p. $2.75. 

A down-to-earth guidance book on how to 


make Christianity a vital force in social 
improvement. 


SHEIBLEY, Mase M., Editor. Ac- 
cent of Liberty. Friendship Press, 
1952. 149p. $2.00. 


Thirteen authentic and well-told stories 
of how, when human rights were violated, 
church -groups have quietly and without fan- 
fare righted the wrong. An oasis of hope in 
a desert of skepticism. 
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MEASUREMENT IN EDUCATION 
By A. M. JorpbAn, University of North Carolina. McGraw-Hill Series in Edu- 


cation. Ready in January 
A well-written introductory text characterized by thorough scholarship, this book gives 
emphasis to the place of measuring instruments in the whole educative process. It con- 
siders the major areas of this process to be the definition of objectives, learning, and evalu- 
ation and appraisal. Many new types of measurements are included which point the 
way to proper emphasis in test construction. 


ADOLESCENCE AND YOUTH. New 2nd Edition 
By Paut H. Lanpis, State College of Washington. 482 pages, $5.00 


A complete revision of this successful text, the second edition stresses the experience fac- 
tors in behavior of adolescents and youth in city, town, and rural environment. Emphasis 
is on the social and psychological aspects of adolescence rather than the biological factors. 
While the basic theory and general outline remain unchanged, much new material is 
presented. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THINKING 
By W. Epcar VinackeE, University of Hawaii. McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Psychology. 392 pages, $5.50 
The first modern treatment of the subject, this text is designed to survey the phenomena 
of human thinking, to formulate the basic problems in its study, and to clarify current 
research on the subject. In addition, it presents a comprehensive theoretical framework 
for the understanding of human mental processes and places the subject of human thinking 
on a scientific basis by defining methods, problems, working hypotheses, and tentatively 
substantiated conclusions. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


By Leonarp W. Fercuson, Aetna Life Insurance Company, New York. 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 457 pages, $6.00 
A college text, providing the first comprehensive account of the major methods by which 
personality tests have been constructed, this book offers a description and appraisal of the 
test construction methodologies. The text’s concentration on methodology with sufficiently 
detailed discussions of each method gives the student a real working knowledge of the basic 
principles involved. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
By James E. Deese, The Johns Hopkins University. McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions in Psychology. 396 pages, $5.50 
A broad treatment of the psychology of learning, written from the point of view of the experi- 
mental psychologist and covering both human and animal learning. Emphasis is on experi- 
mental evidence rather than upon current theoretical “schools.” Recent experimental literature 
is stressed, and post-war experimental work on such topics as punishment, retroactive inhibi- 
tions, ete. is highlighted. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, New York 




















Toward higher levels of health and scholarship 
through better vision, better posture 


American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 


The welfare of the school child, and 


the efficiency of the teacher, both, 
are benefited by the unique features 
of the American Universal ‘“‘Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436). As the 
child is relieved of postural and vis- 
ual stresses and strains, learning and 
teaching both become easier. And 
better posture, better vision, con- 
tribute directly to improved general 
health. 

Known as the key to the co-ordi- 
nated classroom, the ‘“Ten-Twenty” 
has won praise from educators every- 
where. ft is the only desk with a top 
adjustable, easily and quietly, to 
three approved positions—20°, 10°, 











and level. It is the only one with 
automatic fore-and-aft seat adjust- 
ment for focal adjustment to all 
tasks. The seat swivels 45° either 
way to silent, cushioned stops, mini- 
mizing the child’s need to twist its 
body in response to left or right 
hand or eye preferences—and assur- 
ing easy ingress and egress. Sanitary, 
one-piece, steel bookbox is roomy, 
easily accessible. 


FREE BOOKLETS: 


**Education Grows’’ and 
~ >) “The Co-ordinated Class- 
} Lg room’’—two informative 
works on recent educational 
developments. Write Dept.8. 
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